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Breathe freely 


REV. FRANCIS R. SHEA _ 


PER aye 
From the pamphlet “The School, Your Chitd¥Opther 


EPTEMBER is one of the 
most underrated months of 
the whole calendar. Look at 
April. Dozens of poems have 
been written about the beauty 
of April. The flowers of May 
have furnished the material for 
more songs than we could count. 
And June—just because its name 
happens to rhyme with moon and 
because it happens to be the ro- 
mantic month to get married, 
is that any reason why it should 
be mentioned so often? What 
about good old September? 


A lot of women in this coun- 
try have been looking forward to 
September with more longing 
than any prospective bride looks 
forward to June. If you doubt 
the truth of this statement, just 
ask a few of the mothers of 
school age children. As some of 
our advertising writers might 
put it, “With mothers whose chil- 
dren go to school, it’s September 
ten to one.” 

September is ushered in to 
the beautiful sound of the school- 
bell ringing again after three 
months of silence. That other 
sound we hear is the concerted 
sigh of relief breathed by sev- 
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Meet Johnny’s Teacher 
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eral million mothers throughout 
the land. 


Now that Johnny and Suzie 
are out from under foot for six 
or seven hours of the day, it 
might be a profitable thing to 
think about this school question 
a bit. Certainly it isn’t just 
getting rid of the youngsters 
that causes the sigh of relief. 
Mothers could get rid of them 
by sending them to the movies, 
or out to the park or the swim- 
ming pool. Sending them off to 
school is a special feeling. Moth- 
ers know they are doing their 
duty, not shirking it, when they 
get their children ready for 
school each day. 

Doing their duty? Just why do 
parents consider it their duty 
to see to it that their children 
are educated? Isn’t it doing 
enough to bring them into the 
world, feed them and clothe 
them? If children were merely 
little animals, parents could ful- 
fill their duty by taking care 
of a child’s bodily needs. How- 
ever, since these children have 
been given the precious gift of 
a rational mind, parents have, 
by the very nature of their rela- 
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tionship to their children, a 
strict obligation to provide for 
the proper care and development 
of a child’s higher needs, their 
intellectual necessities. 

Just as the body cries out for 
proper food, so too, does the 
mind crave the truth. No ap- 
petite of the human body is more 
demanding and more worthy to 
be satisfied than the curiosity 
of the intellect to know the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth. No parent, worthy of 
the name, would let his or her 
child go hungry and suffer from 
the mental malnutrition of ig- 
norance. 

It is no secret that running a 
home is hard work. The never- 
ending round of meals to be pre- 
pared, shopping to be done, 


clothing to be kept clean and in 
repair constitutes a full-time 


job. Mothers are fortunate if 
they can afford to employ a cook 
or a maid to help take care of 
the many needs of the family. 
A good cook or a good housemaid 
is a rare treasure and should be 
treated accordingly. 

Now if parents have an obli- 
gation to provide not only for 


the bodily welfare of their chil- 
dren but also for their mental 
or spiritual welfare, how about 
the wonderful help furnished by 
the school? Lots of mothers have 
to wash and cook and sew for 
their children without any help 
whatsoever. There isn’t a 
mother in this country who can- 
not afford the services of well- 
trained teachers in helping her 
educate her children. 

The school, then, is a real 
part of the home. It was es- 
tablished and is maintained be- 
cause the vast majority of par- 
ents have not the time, the equip- 
ment, and in many cases, the 
ability to take personal care of 
the complete education of their 
children. 

When mothers hire a cook they § 
make sure that they are getting 
a sensible, skilled person who 
will prepare nutritious meals for 
the family. In many cases they 
demand a health card to insure 
themselves and their families 
against communicable diseases. 
In other words, they check up on 
the cook very carefully before 
trusting her with the important 
position of feeding the family. 
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MEET JOHNNY’S TEACHER 


How many mothers, do you 
uppose, have gone to the trouble 
f mee@ting Johnny and Suzie’s 
acher? No doubt he or she is 
fine person. But isn’t it the 
bligation of the parents to be 
t least as careful in knowing 
he one who will feed the minds 
f their sons and daughters, as 
hey are in choosing a cook? 
fter all, the parents are the 
nes upon whom the obligation 
eally rests to see that it is the 
ruth with which the youthful 
ninds are filled. If any defi- 
iency is discovered in the educa- 
ional program of the school, if 
he school is not teaching the 
ruth, the whole truth and noth- 
g but the truth, it is up to the 
arents to remedy the situation 
whatever way may be neces- 
ary. 
We may delegate our obliga- 
ins to others only when we 
re assured that the job will be 
ell and faithfully done. The 
ain contractor is responsible 
or the work done by the sub- 
ontractor. So too are parents 
esponsible for the type of edu- 
ation their children receive. 
atholic parents, of course, 
hould see to it that their chil- 
ren attend parochial schools. 
So this fall, when the young- 
ters start for school, mothers 
nd fathers should follow up 
at grateful sigh of relief with 
he resolution to get better ac- 
uainted with the school and its 
eachers. They every 
ight to be thankful that experts 
‘ill now take over the answering 
if the thousands of questions 
ohnny has been firing at them 


all summer. But they should be 
very sure that the questions are 
being answered, and answered 
truthfully. 


In most cases parents will 
probably be delighted to find out 
what fine people are helping 
them educate their children. But 
if there be any case in which 
this is not true, if there be any 
fields of truth with which the 
school does not or cannot con- 
cern itself, then the parents must 
take steps to fill in what is lack- 
ing. Mental and spiritual mal- 
nutrition, caused by an unbal- 
anced educational diet, must not 
be allowed. That is why we 


said that Catholic parents should 
send their children to parochial 
school—where not only the mind 
is formed, but the heart is turn- 


ed always towards God. 

I am not suggesting that 
mothers and fathers should make 
pests of themselves by paying 
daily or weekly visits to the prin- 
cipal and the teachers to tell 
them how they should run the 
school. Remember we decided 
that schools exist because people 
trained for the work are far 
more able than most parents to 
educate children. The trouble 
is that far too many parents 
never go near the school. They 
have no idea what subjects their 
children are taking or how those 
subjects are being presented. 
They know little and seem to 
care less what goes on from Sep- 
tember to June, No cooperation 
is given on the home front and 
yet miracles are expected from 
the hard-working teachers who 
are trying their best to make 
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well-educated personalities for 
the girls and boys in their class- 
rooms. 


The Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion was founded for the purpose 
of bringing about a better un- 
derstanding of the mutual prob- 
lems of education. Too few par- 
ents bother to take any part in 
such organizations. They adopt 
an attitude that whatever the 
school chooses to do is the 
school’s business. But, when the 
results are not what they hoped 


for in the case of their children 
they are the first to criticize thq 
school. ~ 


There is only one ideal solutio 
for the problem. Parents should 
consider the school as a home 
away from home.  Teache 
should be regarded as valuab! 
helpers in the difficult task ¢ 
educating children. The hom 
and the school should work hand@ 
in-hand, never at cross purposes 
A house divided against itself 
shall fall. 


Women Buyers 


Women make 55 percent of the purchases of goods con- 
sumed by American families, according to estimates made 
recently by the University of Illinois’ Bureau of Economic 
and Business Research. The study of family buying habits 


showed that women’s influence in determining purchases is 


somewhat greater than their actual purchases. Women have 
57 percent of the voice, or “say,” in determining what is to 
be bought; men have 35 percent of the influence, and children, 
8 percent. Comparison with a similar study made by the 
University in 1920 showed that the general buying pattern of 
families is much the same now as then, although, on the whole 
men are now making a somewhat larger proportion of the 
family’s purchases, women somewhat less, children slightly 
more, and there seems to be a slight increase in shopping 
together by husband and wife.—The Bulletin. 


Should two blondes or two brunettes marry each other? 

There is no reason why they should not. For, except as it 
affects the way that others treat you, “coloring” does not de- 
termine your character or your temperament. 

Two “red-heads,” for instance, may be just as different— 
or alike—as any two other people. On the whole, two people 
who look like each other ought to make particularly good mates. 

One thing that makes for happy marriage is “identifying” 
yourself with your partner, and this may be easier if you 
think of him (or her) as a person of the same “type” as your- 
self.—Sunday Independent. 
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HE only difficulty that con- 
fronts one who wishes to set 
(@iown in print a short sketch of 
she Flood family is where to be- 
min. It is not merely that the 
amily itself is large but that 
ts interests cover more pages 
han a short article possibly can. 
ll one can do is capture a few 
igh lights here and there. 
One is the marriage in 1919 in 
t. Pius’ Church in the Bronx of 
ester Cullen and Patrick Flood, 
a nuptial Mass as every mar- 
iage of course ought to have. 
ester, twenty-two years old, 
vas New Jersey born but had 
ived in New York for most of 
When she realized at 
ixteen that she would have to 
rive up her hopes of going to 
ollege because her financial help 
vas needed at home, she went to 
work as a telephone supervisor. 
he had one hobby—reading— 
he still has it: “anything that 
s printed,” she says. 
Patrick was born in Ireland 
md was a student at Mount 
lellery. In this country he 
praduated from Fordham in the 
year he was married. He was 
terested in the Irish move- 
ment in New York and attended 
meetings where he met Hester 


Jersey City, New Jersey. 


Meet The Floods 


A happy American family 
KATHERINE BURTON 


Taken from The Orphan’s Messenger and Advocate of the Blind* 


who was also interested in the 
movement, for one reason be- 
cause her uncle, Hugh Colahan 
was Labor Member of the Dail 
from its beginning. From an in- 
terest in politics they became 
interested in each other. And, as 
the books put it, “so they were 
married.” 

Today unhappily the books do 
not always tell the truth when 
they add “and they lived hap- 
pily ever after.” But in this 
case it would be quite right to 
add that phrase. The two are 
still living the phrase after 
more than thirty years of life 
together. 

There are various reasons for 
the truth of the phrase as ap- 
plied to their life, and that is the 
point of this article. First, there 
is their faith, alive and bright 
as on the day they promised God 
to cleave to each other all their 
life. Second, there is their fam- 
ily. Third, there is their interest 
in seeing that others than their 
own family hold to the faith, 
and, more than that, are educat- 
ed in the faith so that they can 
in turn use it to win the world 
to God. 

The young husband taught for 
a time at Fordham Prep, at 
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Regis and Xavier High Schools, 
and after that in the New York 
Public schools where he is a 
teacher of Latin. 

The Flood household began in- 
creasing. Kevin came and then 
Robert and Mary and Winifred 
and Ann. In 1928 they decided 
to visit Ireland, chiefly because 
Mr. Flood’s parents had never 
seen one of their grandchildren. 
There were five of them when 
the Floods began plans for the 
trip. When they sailed on the 
Cedric there were six, for two 
months old Frank was one of 
the party. 

Evidently the cares of a fam- 
ily had not aged the couple for 
on the ship one passenger who 
beamed at the “bridal couple,” 
as she thought them, was very 
amazed when next morning she 
learned that they had a family 
of six! 

The family did not end, how- 
ever, with the six who traveled 
on the Cedric. In the course of 
the years seven more were born, 
making thirteen in all—and the 
parents would be the first to 
assure you that thirteen is a 
lucky and not unlucky number. 

There were, during the years, 
the Floods would admit, troubles 
of various sorts. With so many 


We are privileged to present 
this article by the well-known 
writer, Katherine Burton. A con- 
vert of fifteen years she has a 
biography to show for almost 
every one of them, and her in- 
numerable articles in Catholic 
periodicals establish her as one 
of the most prolific of the mod- 
ern apostles of the press. 


individuals in one household 
there was bound to be a person 
ality conflict occasionally. Be 
sides, a school teacher does not 
earn a kingly income and it took 
a great deal of planning and sac 
rifice to stretch the income t 
the needs of the family. Ther 
was education for one thing 
The parents wanted their chil 
dren to have as good an educa 
tion as they could afford, and 
for two reasons. Education is ay 
end in itself, of course, and 4 
means of earning a better living 
but also they considered school 
activities important too—debat 
ing, glee club, school paper 
athletics, whatever appealed t 
the child. These helped to devel 
op leadership, they thought, ané 
made the children more full 
developed individuals. So edu 
cation was a must in the Flood 
household and still is. 

The children, who range fro 
Kevin who is thirty to Vincenj 
who is nine, were and are gool 
at grades at school and interest 
ed in school activities. ah 
Flood says she sees in eleve 
year old Margaret herself agail 
—“an inveterate reader, almos{ 
as bad as I was.” Kevin is 3 
Jesuit—‘‘to be ordained in June 
of ’51, God willing.” The eldest 
daughter has a. family of three 
the next two are Sisters of Char 
ity. There is a son in the ai 
force, another in the postal ser 
vice; one girl is a student nurs¢ 
at St. Joseph’s Hospital in Yon 
kers. The rest are still 4 
school. 

Mrs. Flood is very clear 
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stating that she would exchange 
places with no one. She thinks 
raising a family is definitely a 
career equal to any, and is thank- 
ful that it was never necessary 
for her to work outside her 
home. “I know it means every- 
thing to children to have some- 
one at home to tell them of the 
happenings of the day,” she says. 
“They like to smell cake cook- 
ing.” And she tries to be awake 
when they get home at night— 
“not to nag or question them, 
but I just happen to be reading 
in bed when they get home and 
so I am ready to listen to their 
stories.” 


Her inside interests are very 
evident. Her outside ones 
through the years were the 
Mothers’ Club and the Rosary 


‘Soceity of her church, but she 


found that when the children 
reached high school she had to 
be at home in the evenings. 
There is also a bridge club which 
tor the past seventeen years has 
been meeting in members’ homes 
—“but we don’t take bridge too 
seriously.” 


While Mrs. Flood was more 
than busy with her brood, Mr. 
Flood was developing a hobby 
of his own, even though he would 
admit reading is one of his, too. 
While teaching at the Knights 
of Columbus Evening High 
School, he learned of a group of 
young men who had wished to 
become priests, but whose cir- 
cumstances had prevented it. 
Now they were hopefully trying 
again, but entirely on their own. 


At his suggestion they banded 
together and formed a Clerical 
Club, and as a direct result of 
this several of them became 
priests. Also in time the group 
disbanded when Mr. Flood went 
elsewhere. 

Some years later, when he was 
teaching at evening classes in 
Washington Irving High School, 
he formed another similar group. 
But this time, in order to put 
the work on a surer footing 
than previously, Mr. Flood 
sought the cooperation of a spir- 
itual adviser. He found him in 
Rev. John Corbett, S. J. who 
consented to act in that capacity 
and the group began meeting at 
All Hallow’s High School. The 
study of Latin, familiarity with 
secular and religious seminar- 
ies through talks by their mem- 
bers, and a group effort to keep 
up the ideals and motives which 
inspired the young men to seek 
the priesthood—all these were 
part of the activities of the am- 
bitious plan. 

The effort bore fruit and still 
is bearing. Since it first met in 
1932 over one hundred and fifty 
young men have been ordained, 
and the St. Patrick’s Clerical 
Club is still flourishing. This 
is certainly a success story—this 
story of a busy layman who, 
with a large family and a small 
income and a faith and a belief 
in ideals as large as his family, 
took on himself this extra work 
for God. 

The work has lately been ex- 
tended to a young woman’s 
operating exactly like 


group, 
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that of the young men’s. There 
is the study of Latin, talks by 
various members of religious or- 
ders during the meetings, and 
also under the direction of a 
priest and a teacher of Latin. 
In fact, a group of lay teachers 
has offered to teach Latin to 
both groups. 

In addition to this work in 
fostering vocations, Mr. Flood 
has found time during one of 
his few vacant hours to run a 
column of advice in two Catholic 
newspapers. As a result he has 
received many letters asking ad- 
vice and help. He decided to set 
aside his Saturday afternoons to 
seeing those who wanted help; 
some wanted jobs, some spiritual 
advice, some wanted to _ be 


priests. He helped wherever he 


could. And lately he has added 
one more task to the rest. He 
has worked out the idea of an 
apostolate to assist dying non- 
Catholics; this means’ those 
whose hope of salvation lies 
only in an act of love of God or 
an act of contrition, either of 
which is the Baptism of Desire. 
So much is done for the dying 
Catholic, so little for the dying 
non-Catholic. Mr. Flood, his 


heart being large enough, was 
concerned for them too. Little 
cards were prepared for this 
purpose, printed now in a dozen 
languages, even in Braille for 
the blind, and Mr. Flood and 
one of his young daughters 
mail these out. 

So there is the life of the fam- 
ily—the rearing it and loving it 
and educating it for material 
life and educating it as well for 
the life of eternity. And there 
is the unselfishness too — the 
helping hand outstretched to 
those outside the family, who 
yet are part of God’s family. 

Most important is the factor 
that binds the family together— 
the factor that makes a truly 
Christian family: the life of 
prayer. Of good works there is 
no lack in the family, but in the 
spiritual life they are rich, too. 
The family is one of daily Mass 
and Communion. There is the 
daily recital of the Rosary—in 
this case before the evening 
meal because that is when they 
are all together. 

Busy lives—happy lives—and 
lives that add to the content of 
the American ideal—a good fam- 
ily formed in a good faith. 


God Or Anti-God 


“We are in the presence of a universal attack, not only 
against the Christian Church, but against the idea of God. 
It is no longer a negative attitude of the spirit which we have 
to face, but a real anti-theism, a positive program to erect a new 
world in which man is designed to take the place of God.” 
—Cardinal Carejeira, Patriarch of Lisbon. 
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MERICA’S  record-smashing 
homebuilding boom is pro- 
ducing “birth control housing” 
that is too small for families 
with more than one child, while 
even so the price or rental tag 
is too big for such families not 
lucky enough to be in the above- 
average income bracket. 

The typical new rental dwel- 
ling has only four rooms, while 
the typical single family new 
house built to sell or to be oc- 
cupied by the builder has but 
46 rooms. In neither case is 
bath counted as a room. These 
figures are given in the latest 
annual report of the Federal 
Housing Administration, which 
insures nearly all of the private- 
ly-financed homebuilding in the 
country. 

These typical living facilities 
would provide a maximum of 
two bedrooms per family, hardly 
enough for any family with more 
than one child. Yet today, ac- 
cording to the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator, 
Raymond M. Foley, 6,685,000 
families have two or more chil- 
dren, and 1,114,000 of these fam- 
ilies have four or more children. 

Housing suitable for only the 
smallest families is called “birth 
control housing” by the Rev. Dr. 
Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., di- 


Birth Control Housing 


U.S. Program Encourages Houses—Not Homes 


JACK HAYES 


rector of the Family Life Bu- 
reau, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. Dr. Schmiedeler 
points out that too small dwel- 
lings often tempt families to use 
immoral methods to limit the 
number of their offspring. Nor 
is this the only undesirable fea- 
ture. Crowding of families with 
children promotes disease. And 
a happy home life is difficult 
when everyone is jammed to- 
gether. 

Mr. Foley estimates that fam- 
ilies with two or more children 
and average incomes can afford 
to pay rents of $55 to $80 a 
month. But the typical rental 
for all types of rental dwellings 
except efficiency apartments is 
above $80. In other words, the 
typical rental is beyond reach 
of average-income families, not 
to mention those families with 
below-average incomes. 

The Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Administrator analyzed 
the needs of families with more 
than one child and incomes in 
the $3,000 to $4,000 range. This 
may be considered the “average- 
income” bracket, since latest 
Census Bureau estimates (for 
1948) give the income of the 
average family as $3,200. It has 
probably risen slightly in the 
last two years. 
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Average-income families, he 
reports, can afford to buy homes 
with sale prices of $6,000 ta 
$10,000. However, the FHA 
typical valuation, roughly com- 
parable to sale price, ranges 
from $7,813 for a 4-room house 
to $14,591 for the 7-9 room 
house which a large family 
would need. Here again the be- 
low-average-income family is 
completely out of the picture. 

While these typical figures are 
disturbing enough, even more 
striking is the high percentage 
of new housing units adequate 
for only the smallest families 
and the low percentage of fam- 
ily-sized units with rents most 
families could afford to pay. 

Ninety-three per cent of FHA- 
insured rental dwellings have 
under five rooms. More than 
85 per cent of FHA-insured new 
single-family houses have five 
rooms or less. In each case the 
kitchen, if separate, is counted 
as a room; a kitchenette would 
count as a fraction of a room. 


Only 25 per cent of rental 
units with three bedrooms or 
more rented for under $80, the 
maximum rental average-income 
families can afford. And 37 per 
cent of rental housing with three 
or more bedrooms rented for 
$100 up. 

Less than 15 per cent of new 
houses had six to nine rooms (a 
3-bedroom house ordinarily 
would have at least six rooms), 
and the typical valuation of 
homes of this size is above the 
$10,000 maximum cited by Mr. 
Foley. Typical valuation for a 
6-room house is $10,567. Includ- 


ed in the valuation, besides th 
house, are all other physical j 
provements and land. 


Significance of the cramps 
and costly quality of new hou 
ing is emphasized by the tay 
mendous 
throughout the country. 
year’s construction rate ha 
eclipsed even that for the req 
ord year of 1949, when 1,025 
100 units were begun. By the enff® 
of May more than half a mi 
lion new housing “starts” ha 
been recorded. And housing au 
thorities estimate that 16,74], 
000 new homes will be needef 
by 1960, or 1,523,060 a year. 


Last November the Catholit 
Bishops of the U. S. warne( 
that the world’s “social legisla 
tion in point of suitable housff,: 
ing ... is slow, fumbling, angi’ 
inadequate.” 


“The state must respect th@ 
needs of the family,” the Bish#j 
ops declared. “It must not there 
fore fail to provide opportunitie 
for the adequate housing of fam 
ilies...” 


Since this warning was is# 
sued, Congress has enacted legis#*! 
lation to provide larger and les 
expensive housing through it 
FHA insurance program. Th¢ 
Housing Act of 1950, signed by 
President Truman on April 2 
includes measures to “facilitatd 
particularly” production of rent 
al units “of design and size suit 
able for family living,” and 2 
reasonable rents. It specifiesjt 
that FHA shall not insure rental 
housing mortgages unless mortj* 
gagors certify they will not dis- 
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_Briminate against any family be- 
ause Of children. 


obtain maximum mortgage 
‘oan insurance under the new 
‘Baw, a rental project must have 
‘fen average size of not less than 
‘@% rooms per unit. More liberal 
‘mortgage insurance terms are 
‘Bpitered to builders of homes with 
-Mhree and four bedrooms and 
‘Balued up to $9,000 and $10,000. 
-MAnother new homes provision al- 
mows up to a $950 increase in 
spoortgage insurance to owner- 
ccupant mortgagors for each 
@additional bedroom in excess of 
wo and not in excess of four, 
New legislation also is begin- 
ing to take effect in the public 
ousing field, and there is ev- 
‘ty prospect for an increase in 
#he size of public housing apart- 

nents for families that can af- 
ford only the lowest rentals. Con- 
@ress in 1937 had put a cost 
imitation on each unit of low 
@rental housing erected under the 
ublic Housing Administration. 
With this limitation, PHA com- 
pleted a 170,000-unit program in 
$1946 in which 81 per cent of the 
apartments had two bedrooms or 
less, A 1948 PHA survey of its 
own tenants showed how inade- 
quate the dwelling size was. Al- 
g@most half of 134,000 families 
checked had four or more mem- 
bers—enough to over-crowd even 
the 2-bedroom units. 


Subsequent legislation erased 
Mthe unit cost limitation, and now 
B°HA is embarking on a new 
810,000-unit, six-year rental con- 
gstruction program. Early under- 
g takings by New York City under 
the new Federally-subsidized 


BIRTH CONTROL HOUSING 


program indicate that it may be 
moving toward larger apart- 
ments. Plans for 7,728 units in 
New York represent a change of 
previous policy, according to the 
New York Times, “in that many 
of the new apartments. . . will 
contain three and four bedrooms 
instead of the one or two that 
were favored in pre-war con- 
struction.” 


It is still too early to gauge 
the over-all effectiveness of the 
new public housing legislation, 
and this is even more true in the 
FHA-insured private building 
field, where the new legislation 
has been in effect only three 
months. The FHA changes will 
probably be somewhat ineffective 
in high-cost areas unless costs 
in general begin to decline. 

In the last year the Federal 
Housing Administration, recog- 
nizing “that the existing mar- 
ket is for units at rentals in the 
moderate and lower brackets,” 
has instructed its field directors 
to tighten up on FHA insurance 
for housing to rent in the high- 
er ranges. Previously it had 
taken similar action on houses 
that would sell at levels beyond 
the reach of “modest income 
families.” 

This July the annual report of 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency said that “many low and 
middle-income families are 
priced out of the market for new 
houses.” The report to Congress 
said that “many have been 
forced to pay prices for new 
homes far beyond their means.” 
Private builders were warned 
that demand for houses will soon 
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slacken from today’s high peaks 
unless they can find a market 
among “the millions of families 
now living in inadequate units.” 

From the standpoint of aver- 
age and low income families with 
children, both the FHA action 
and the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency report were one- 
sided. They did not call for any 
change in the size of housing. 
Statistics for 1949 indicate some 
reduction in rentals and house 
sale prices, but housing size con- 
tinued to shrink. 

Mr. Foley, the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator, 
says that the key to the prob- 
lem of housing for families “is 
cost; cost is too high in rela- 
tion to their income.” Illustrat- 
ing this point is the FHA figure 
for the average annual effective 
income of new-home buyers— 
$4,285. That figure is, of course, 
above the $3,000 to $4,000 range 
of. the average-income family 
with two or more children, let 
alone the low-income family’s 
range. 

With the aggregate demand 


for houses from 1949 to 1954 
estimated at approximately 1, 
000,000 by the Board of Gover. 
nors of the Federal Reserve Sys. 
tem, it is vital that these cos 
and size problems be overcome, 
Extent of the need for action jp 
the apartment building field js 
seen in a forecast by the United 
States News and World Report, 
The magazine says that if this 
year’s building rate continues, at 
least a quarter of a million new 
apartment units will have been 
constructed by December 31. 
His Holiness Pope Pius XII, 
in an address a year ago, noted 
that the Church “firmly sustains 
demands for social justice,” and 
that “among such demands be- 
long the procuring of neces. 
sary dwellings for the people 
” 


Postwar America has shown it 
can produce millions of new 
houses and apartments. But to 
date it has not, in the true sense, 
produced many homes. 


Social justice in the housing 
field is overdue. 


Guaranteed For Wear 


A clergyman was anxious to introduce some new hymn- 
books to his congregation, so he directed his assistant to make 
an announcement to that effect immediately after the sermon. 

But it so happened that the assistant had an announcement 


of his own to make, as follows: 


“All those who have children they wish to be baptized, 
please hand in their names at once.” 

The clergyman, who was rather deaf, then arose and said: 

“And I wish to say, for the benefit of those who haven't 
any, that they may be obtained from me any day between three 
and four o’clock. The ordinary little ones are 15c, and the 
special ones with red backs are 25¢c each.”—The Liguorian. 
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seem possible,” 
said Teddy MclIntyre, 

fighting to hold back tears, 

“that Jerry Davlin is dead.” 

But Ted, Mike Grisco, Chick 
Slattery and Johnny Stram knew 
it better than anyone. As senior 
members of the football team, 
they had just borne Jerry’s body 
into St. Gregory’s for the requi- 
em Mass. 

Now the four boys could only 
gaze numbly at each other ac- 
cross one of the marble tables 
at Monty’s. 

Johnny broke the silence that 
Ted’s words left, “It was only 
a week ago that he was having 
the time of his life at the Junior 
Prom with Peggy Morton. Peg 
must be taking it pretty hard.” 

Mike flinched as he recalled 
that memorable morning he came 
bounding down the stairs to see 
if the Yankees won that double- 
header. But he never got past 
that banner headline on the front 
page of the Summit City Sen- 
tinel that struck out at him 
painfully. “Jerry Davlin Killed 
in Hunting Accident.” 

He had quickly devoured and 
assimilated the details. Jerry had 
gone off squirrel shooting with 
Benny Fredericks. He hadn’t 
been out half an hour when his 
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gun backfired, killing him in- 
stantly. 

“Funny how things happen,” 
philosophized Mike as though 
thinking out loud. 

“How do you mean?” inquired 
Chick Slattery. 

“Well, I was just thinking. 
Last Fall, Jerry and Benny were 
fighting for the same position 
despite their being the best of 
friends. But Benny never had a 
chance with Jerry around. Now 
he’ll probably have his chance, 
never dreaming he would get it 
this way.” 

“Jerry was the best end in the 
city last season and would have 
been a cinch for All-State this 
season,” added Ted. 

Slattery, who had been elect- 
ed captain of the football team, 
squirmed noticeably in the man- 
ner of a man about to make a 
speech. But all he said was, 
“I’m asking the entire squad to 
be present at a special meeting 
at the school athletic office to- 
morrow night at 6:30. Father 
Mulroy promised he would have 
the room available for us.” 

Next night when all had gath- 
ered and Father Mulroy, the 
school’s director of athletics, had 
graciously excused himself from 
the room, Slattery, a rough- 
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hewn lad not nearly as polished 
a speaker as he was an athlete, 
stood and began in his solemn, 
sincere way: 

“Boys, we all know what a 
shock and a loss Jerry’s death 
meant to us. B-but I think we 
owe him something for the fine 
player that he was. I’d like to 
win the city championship this 
Fall for him. I’m not saying it 
will be easy. North and Central 
are rated far stronger than we. 
But we still have all summer to 
think about our motive.” 

No sooner had Slattery retired 
to a corner of the room after his 
little speech than Fredericks 
jumped to his feet as though mo- 
tivated by some external force, 
“And I’d like to vow right here 
and now to become All-City as a 


tribute to my buddy Jerry.” 
As the boys filed out of the 

room, Father Mulroy was walk- 

ing slowly toward them down the 


corridor. He had kibitzed their 
session outside the door but 
didn’t want them to know. Be- 
fore becoming a priest, Terry 
Mulroy had played his football 
at St. Mary’s College and knew 
well the importance of personal 
incentives with boys. But when 
he came to Slattery and Fred- 
ericks, he could no longer con- 
tinue his act. 

“That was a wonderful thing 
you said in there boys. St. Greg- 
ory’s High will be proud of you,” 
beamed Father Mulroy. 

The two boys gave him a quiz- 
zical look. Leaving the build- 
ing, Slattery laughed to Freder- 
icks, “I should have known. 


Father Mulroy never misses a 
trick.” 

When practice began late in 
August, the most surprised in- 
dividual on the field was Coach 
Nick Costello. Sure Nick had 
been put wise to the boys’ meet- 
ing by Father Mulroy. But he 
never expected to see such de- 
termination. 

Most of the boys had taken 
outdoor, manual labor jobs dur- 
ing the summer. They were all 
tanned and in top condition. 
“In the pink,” confided Costello 
to Father. 

“It’s positively amazing the 
progress we’ve made,” said Cos- 
tello confidently one night after 
a particularly rugged scrimmage 
session. My quarterback Slat- 
tery, in addition to his own im- 
provement, has done a magnifi- 
cent job schooling other backs in 
fundamentals. No sooner do my 
linemen bowl over one prospec- 
tive tackler than they are on 
their feet ready to block another. 
I haven’t had to reprimand one 
player for arriving late or dog- 
ging it during practice. And that 
Fredericks! Why he’s the most 
improved player on our squad. 
How he can fake the secondaries 
to set up those pass plays.” 

Regularly at noon recess and 
often after practice, Father Mul- 
roy would see Slattery, Freder- 
icks and other members of the 
team making visits to St. Greg- 
ory’s chapel. “What death can 
inspire,” he thought to himself. 

As was customary, the season 
opened against St. Gregory’s 
traditional out-of-town rival, 
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Emerson of Knollwood. The su- 
perior conditioning and precis- 
ioned timing of the St. Gregory 
boys for such an early game 
had Coach Costello exulting to 
himself after the game. St. 
Gregory won it easily, 46-0. The 
passing combination, Slattery to 
Fredericks worked like clock- 
work for three of the touch- 
downs. 

Then on _ successive Friday 
nights, the Purple Knights of 
St. Gregory disposed of South, 
Wickliffe and Jefferson, all intra- 
city league foes. The St. Greg- 
ory student body was finding it 
difficult to restrain its boasting 
about the team’s success. Al- 


ready the papers were saying 
that Slattery “can’t miss” for 
Notre Dame and that Fredericks 


was the most improved player 
in the entire city. 

“Slattery is the coolest kid for 
his age running the T-formation 
I have ever seen,” said a scout 
from State College to Coach 
Costello. 

Sensing that superlative boast- 
ing might psychologically harm 
the team’s chances against North 
next week, Father Mulroy called 
a special assembly on the Mon- 
day preceding the Friday game. 

“Students” he said “the 
easiest thing in the world to do 
when you are enjoying any 
measure of success is to boast. 
Our players and school author- 
ities would rather you didn’t. It 
will make any further success 
we might have seem even more 
successful.” 

North was a_ well-balanced, 


cagey eleven. It had won all 
three of its games by getting the 
jump on the other teams. 

And against St. Gregory it 
went into a 9-0 lead at halftime 
by crossing up the Knights, 
shifting into a single wing out 
of the T. 

Down in the steamy dressing 
room at halftime, Costello was 
mulling over his plan. 

“Look Slats,” Costello address- 
ed his quarterback, “North is 
looking for your passes to Fred- 
ericks. It knows we've beaten 
other teams with that weapon. 
It is putting two and three men 
on Ben. In the second half we 
will use Fredericks as a decoy. 
That will pull at least two of the 
secondaries over to him. Then 
you can toss one to McIntyre or 
to the other end Stram.” 

“Coach Costello sure knows 
his onions,” chuckled Fredericks 
lacing his saddle shoes after the 
game. You should have seen 
the faces on those backs when 
they discovered I wasn’t the re- 
ceiver. When Stram caught those 
two touchdown passes I had all 
I could do to keep from laughing 
out loud.” 

Just for good measure, Slat- 
tery had quarterback-sneaked 
for a 36-yard touchdown to give 
the Knights the game, 20-9. 

For the next two weeks, Cen- 
tral, also undefeated, matched 
St. Gregory’s in victories. St. 
Gregory conquered Wayne and 
Edison, with its line play and 
spirit becoming more devastat- 
ing each week. Central, with a 
much heavier line and mixing 
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ground and pass plays expertly, 
rolled over South and just sneak- 
ed by North, 21-20, with a touch- 
down in the last minute. The 
championship stage was set. 

In his pre-game talk, Costello 
shunned dramatics for the mat- 
ter-of-fact approach. “Boys, I 
don’t have to tell you anything 
about Central. Its record does 
the talking. It won the title last 
year. It is unbeaten this year. 
All I ask is that you go out there 
and play the same kind of game 
you played all season. The start- 
ing lineup is on the bulletin 
board.” 

Cy Perkins, fleet Central back, 
staggered the entire stadium by 
running the opening kickoff back 
82 yards for a touchdown. And 
three minutes before the half 
gun, Central scored again on a 
pass play for a 13-0 lead. 

St. Gregory was noticeably 
panicky at the outset of the sec- 
ond half. Twice the Knights 
had battled their way down to 
within the shadows of the Cen- 
tral goal post, only to lose the 
ball on fumbles. Now they were 
down in Central territory again 
on the 37-yard line. Fredericks 
beckoned for timeout. 

“Slats,” pleaded Fredericks, “I 
know we could cross ’em up on 
an end-around play.” 

“Okay,” agreed 


Slattery, 
“we'll try it right now.” 
Slattery barked signals. Out of 


the line pivoted Fredericks. 
Slattery faked to McIntyre and 
slipped the ball to Fredericks 
who swivelled, dodged and sped 
for the touchdown. 


Later in the third quarter, 
Fredericks, fading back with an 
intended receiver, intercepted a 
Central pass and zipped down 
the sidelines for a 76-yard touch- 
down and a 14-13 St. Gregory 
lead. 

The St. Gregory cheering sec- 
tion screamed their joy with un- 
ending rhythm. Twice the sig- 
nal callers had to ask the offic. 
ials to bring quiet so the play- 
ers could hear the signals. 

But the Knights’ rooters’ hil- 
arity melted into gloom exactly 
five minutes after Fredericks’ 
second touchdown. Dusting off 
the old Statue of Liberty play, 
Central scored a touchdown for 
a 19-14 victory and the chan- 
pionship. 

The Knights only mechanical- 
ly went through their showers 
and dressing. Coach Costello 
and Father Mulroy went around 
to each player thanking him ani 
telling him he had played a great 
game despite the outcome. 


tabulating their All-City selec 
tions. A special announcement 
and radio broadcast was being 
readied, naming the players. 
Across the milling throng of 
the stadium, the clear, amplified 
voice of the public address an- 
nouncer sang out, “At quarter: 
back, Chick Slattery; at right 
halfback, Ted McIntyre; at right 
end, Benny Fredericks.” 
Fredericks had just slipped 
into his mackinaw when a mid- 
dle-aged couple tore over to him 


and 
ulat 
Dav 
and 
Up in the press box the press 
: and radio boys had just finished 


and embraced him with congrat- 
ulations. 


Davlin,” Benny blushed. 


and proud,” said Mrs. Davlin. 
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“Thank you, Mr. and Mrs. Davlin. 


“You’ve made us very happy 
plenty to celebrate.” 


Good Manners 


Etiquette of some sort was practiced by human beings even 
as far back as the days of the cave man. True, it may have been 
no more than observance of respect for the other fellow’s stock 
of firewood or his catch of game, but historians say that our 
earliest ancestors did have certain rules and taboos regarding 
their lives together. 

Customs have changed greatly through the centuries, and 
are constantly changing, but every alert person owes it to him- 
self to keep up with the rules governing association with his 
fellow beings so that his conduct may at all times be smooth, 
kind and acceptable to others. 

To have good manners may cost some effort, but it is 
effort well expended. By observing others, by constant prac- 
tice in doing things correctly and by reading books and articles 
pertaining to etiquette, anyone can learn to have pleasing 
manners and to get along happily with others. There is 
hardly anything we can learn that will pay higher dividends. 


A Mr. And Mrs. Apostolate 


It is our conviction that in this day when husbands and 
wives are so frequently separated by force of circumstances, 
preference should be given in the family apostolate, generally 
speaking, to activities in which both spouses can participate 
jointly. We feel that a great impetus would be given to this 
“Mr. and Mrs. Apostolate” if the two great lay federations of 
the country—the National Councils of Men and of Women— 
would carefully seek out and plan activities in the important 
field of the family that could be carried out in unison by hus- 
bands and wives. We feel that a very worthwhile advance in 
this direction could be made by an energetic promotion of family 
retreats in parishes and during the Holy Year and by fostering 
Holy Family Guild units or cells on a parochial basis. There are, 
of course, other possibilities—Resolutions and Recommendations 
of the Eighteenth Annual Convention of the National Catholic 
Conference on Family Life, held at Detroit, March 13-15. 


“IT know Jerry would have been 
proud of you too,” added Mr. 


“Follow me everybody,” chirp- 
ed Father Mulroy, “we’ve got 


Burning The Leaves 


A September Ritual 


Taken from The New York Times 


ON some fine day in late Sep- 
tember there will begin 
again the ritual known as burn- 
ing-the-leaves. Almost any su- 
burbanite is already aware that 
the time approaches. He senses 
it in the cool air, in the enriched 
color of the trees on his street, 
in the lonely rustling of a leaf 
or two that has fallen to the 
ground. He may, in fact, have 
noticed a neighbor—that impa- 
tient fellow who is always rush- 
ing the season — clearing his 
yard of the first harbingers of 
autumn. And the final, the in- 
controvertible, evidence that the 
season has changed assails his 
nostrils in the pungent, perva- 
sive smoke of burning leaves. 

There are, generally speaking, 
three schools of thought as to 
what is to be done with the 
leaves once it is evident that 
they have begun to fall in earn- 
est. 

The first and scientific ap- 
proach is to gather them in a 
heap in some convenient place in 
the garden and allow them to 
decay into what is known as a 
“mulch.” This procedure re- 
quires not only a scientific turn 
of mind and considerable energy 


(especially on a windy day), but 
alas, the bewildered producer of 
mulch discovers, it also seems to 
require an enormous part of his 
garden. No sooner has he gath- 
ered his leaves into a sizable 
mountain, than a little wind 
springs up and the mountain 
flows softly in this direction 
and that, spreading itself lightly 
about his feet. The outcome of 
this venture usually is to drop 
the whole idea. 


The second school of thought 
is to burn the leaves, and this, 
as any experienced practitioner 
knows, has its pleasures as well 
as its pains. And finally there 
is always the possibility—if the 
lady of the house is not too 
adamant—of not doing anything 
about the leaves. After all, the 
practical gardener muses, it is 
pleasant to hear them rustle 
about; and besides, they will 
eventually blow onto the proper- 
ty of that energetic neighbor— 
which will doubtless solve the 
problem. 

It is the second method, how- 
ever, which in the decline of 
every summer seems most popu- 
lar, either because its rewards 
are the greatest or because the 
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unfortunate householder is 
thrust—resisting, rake in hand 
—into the yard, with express in- 
structions to clean up that mess. 

Once the job is_ started, 
though, it becomes apparent that 
it is delightful . All gardening is 
soothing to the spirit, if not 
to the muscles, and raking leaves 
is especially saitsfying. There 
are, to begin with, the colors: 
red, gold, green and brown, in 
textures satiny or crisp. It is 
hard not to stoop occasionally 
to pick up a crimson leaf and 
place it carefully in a_ pocket 
where it will later be forgotten. 
And, further, there is the frag- 
rance of fallen leaves, which, if 
they have lain long enough, is 
like some faint and unfamiliar 
spice. 

But it is the fire, oddly 
enough, that is the most gratify- 
ing. Perhaps because it is the 
end of the job, perhaps because 
there remains in us the wonder 
of the savage or the child at 
flame, or because the fire is 
beautiful as it sweeps in gullies 
through the mound of leaves and 
leaps in sudden peaks to the 
sky, or else because the burning 
leaves and their acrid smoke re- 
mind us, with nostalgia, of other 
autumns. 

In any event, the builder of 
the fire is usually to be found 
gazing abstractedly into his 
blaze, leaning upon his rake, or 
thoughtfully poking the pile of 
leaves here and there. At this 
point he is frequently interrupt- 
ed by a command to hurry up 
because lunch is nearly ready, or 
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his attention is distracted by a 
horde of small boys bearing 
twigs and scraps of paper which 
they joyously add to his dimin- 
ishing fire. 

The city dweller, unhappy 
creature, has no leaves to burn. 
If presented with this fact, he 
will scoff and remark that mak- 
ing little fires is sport for chil- 
dren. Nevertheless, it is interest- 
ing to note that if he is fortun- 
ate enough to have a real fire- 
place he will not scorn to use it 
on the first cool days. 

Though the fire in the hearth 
may seem a poor substitute for 
the burning of the leaves, it too 
has its rewards. It has the ef- 
fect of drawing the family to- 
gether, and even the anti-social 
cat will sit with the rest in front 
of the glowing fireplace. Every- 
one has his private theory as to 
when and where a fire should 
be poked, and it is quite unlikely 
that he will find another living 
soul who agrees with him. How- 
ever, as long as the fire doesn’t 
fall apart completely, the seeds 
of dissension disappear in its 
warmth and quiet glow. 

Nor is this pastime neglected 
by the burner-of-leaves. But he 
comes to it with the air of one 
who has seen bigger and better 
fires. The truth of the matter 
is, no doubt, that at the turn of 
the year man requires a fire, 
warmth in the cool air, and the 
tang of smoke, and, however he 
achieves it, it answers his need 
and provides contentment. Pity 
the fellow with nothing but an 
iron radiator at which to gaze! 
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What The 


Schools 


Should Teach 


About Marriage And The Family 


REV. JOHN A. 


Reprinted from St. 


ECENTLY we had occasion to 
give a series of public lec- 
tures on the credentials, doc- 
trines and practices of the Cath- 
olic faith, designed especially 
for those outside the fold. The 
pastor and his assistant had pub- 
licized the lectures with zeal and 
industry and had secured a turn- 
out of 75 people, about half of 
whom were non-Catholics. To- 
ward the:end of the course, 25 
of these had signified their in- 
tention to embrace the faith. 
The pastor was jubilant; for the 
largest number of _ converts 
which he had previously received 
at any one time was four. 


A few nights later when we 
came to give one of the final 
lectures, the pastor was much 
depressed. His previous jubila- 
tion had disappeared under the 
shock of some disturbing news. 


“What’s Father 


happened, 
Joe,” we inquired, “to distress 
you so much?” 

“A house-to-house religious 
canvass,” he replied, “was just 
completed in our city. The cards 


of all persons registered as 
Catholics residing in the terri- 
tory of our parish were sent to 
me. Did I get the shock of my 


*St. Benedict, Oregon 
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Joseph Magazine* 


life? I found the names of about 
700 persons of whom we had 
no record in our books and no 
evidence of their practicing their 
faith. Calling upon them, we 
found that most were out of the 
Church because of bad marriag- 
es or mixed marriages or a com- 
bination of both. 


“There,” he said emphatically, 
“vou have the source of the 
greatest leakage from _ the 
Church in America. While we 
are receiving with pomp and 
ceremony a handful of converts 
coming in the front door, a 
stealthy steady stream is escap- 
ing unperceived through the 
back door to swell the mounting 
tide of fallen-aways.” 


We have narrated this incident 
in some detail because it brings 
out vividly the source of the 
greatest defection from the 
Church: ill-advised marriages, 
mixed marriages, marriages be- 
fore civil magistrates or minis- 
ters. Some could be salvaged if 
the parties would cooperate; but 
about half, the pastor reported, 
were hopeless. The greatest cas- 
ualties in those marriages are 
not the parents but the children 
—the pathetic, tragic victims 
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who are being robbed of their 
faith because of the carelessness 
of their elders. 

This is the problem which our 
schools must face with all the 
courage, vigor and resourceful- 
ness which they can command. 
Since they have been founded 
and are maintained for the pri- 
mary purpose of transmitting to 
our children their priceless spir- 
itual patrimony, the heritage of 
divine truth, it follows that they 
must exhaust every means of 
eradicating the conditions which 
deprive them of the precious 
legacy bequeathed to them by 
Christ. 

The home is the first teacher 
and the most effective; for it 
teaches not merely by precept 
but also by example. It shapes 
the impressionable mind and 
heart of children from their in- 
fancy and molds them in its 
image. It is of paramount im- 
portance therefore that we fash- 
ion that home according to the 
specifications laid down by the 
divine architect. 

Stressing this truth in his En- 
cyclical on “The Christian Edu- 
cation of Youth,” Pope Pius XI 
declares: “In order to obtain 
perfect education, it is of the 
utmost importance to see that 
all those conditions which sur- 
round the child during the peri- 
od of his formation, in other 
words, the combination of cir- 
cumstances which we call envir- 
onment, correspond exactly to 
the end proposed. The first, 
natural and necessary element 
in this environment, as regards 


education, is the family, and this 
precisely because so ordained by 
the Creator Himself.” 

Since the majority of our 
youth do not go to college we 
must prepare them for Catholic 
family life while they are in 
high school. Such courses, care- 
fully integrated with their other 
studies and with the Church’s 
liturgical and sacramental life, 
should begin in their freshman 
year and extend through their 
senior year. The new interests 
which adolescence awakens in 
them can be correlated with the 
gradual unfoldment of God’s 
plan for the use of the divine 
endowment of sex to _ people 
earth with good citizens and 
heaven with saints. 


In this way the curiosity and 
the questioning which puberty 
inevitably occasions can be intel- 
ligently answered instead of be- 
ing bypassed or detoured by 
evasive replies. The dignity and 
the sanctity of the sexual en- 
dowment stands out luminously 
when the divine plan for its use 
in the framework of the family 
is set forth with simplicity and 
reverence. 


Coming from the pure lips of 
a religious, such an explanation 
will enable the young to see 
God’s plan for consecrating hus- 
band and wife in the great sacra- 
ment of matrimony as His fully 
accredited ambassadors in the 
conservation of the race: thus 


are they made co-partners of the 
Most Blessed Trinity in the sub- 
lime task of brinying into exist- 
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ence a human being dowered 
with an immortal soul. 

How edifying and inspiring is 
the reflection that God, infinite, 
ominiscient and omnipotent, op- 
erates only through the conse- 
crated agency of human parents, 
into whose blended flesh and 
blood He breathes an immortal 
soul, constituting it a distinct 
personality precious beyond all 
price. Such an explanation will 
fill them with reverence for their 
bodies as temples of the Holy 
Ghost; it will vaccinate their 


young minds against both pru- 
rience which stems from legiti- 
mate curiosity, unsatisfied, and 
obscenity which stems from a 
distortion of the truth—the tear- 
ing of sex from its framework 
in the family. 


Two things here are worthy 
of note. First, the act of human 
procreation implies not only the 
cooperation of God, as does every 
human act, but also His direct 
creative cooperation. Second, as 
a result of His direct and imme- 
diate participation, God is no- 
where more intimately present 
than in the act of married love. 
In that sacred relationship God’s 
presence interpenetrates the 
very being as water interpene- 
trates the pores of an immersed 
sponge. 

“Nowhere else,” points out 
Father Mersch, 8S. J., the learned 
theologian of Louvain, “is His 
activity so immediate.” We are 
speaking only of His presence 
and activity in the natural order 
and are prescinding, of course, 
from His presence in the taber- 


nacle of our altars and in ti 
heart of the person who receive 
Holy Communion. 

By its very nature love is ; 
sacred thing, an element of ng 
ural religion; and it is peculiar 
ly fitting that in revealed relig 
ion the consummation of love in 
marriage should be elevated } 
Christ to the dignity of a sacra 
ment. St. Paul calls it “a great 
sacrament” and rightly so. | 
places upon the shoulders of its 
recipients a mantle of holiness, 
indicating henceforth their part, 
nership with God. Well has if 
been said: 

A partnership with God if 

motherhood 

What strength, what purity 

what self-control, 

What love, what wisdoii, 

should belong to her 

Who helps God fashion an iii- 

mortal soul. 

Such then is the conception of 
marriage which must be gotta. 
into the minds of our high 
school children as soon as pos 
sible. This great germinal truth 
will unfold as their minds de 
velop and enable them to assimil- 
ate all the further items of in- 
formation which will enable 
them to prepare for Christia 
family living. 

What are some of these items! 
Briefly these: The contents o 
the Encyclical on “Christian 
Marriage” should be presented 
in simple language and discuss 
ed with care and thoroughness. 
There should be a discussion of 
such practical matters as fam- 
ily budgeting, relationships with 
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daws, harmony and coopera- 
ion among all the members of 

family, the necessity of ex- 
uding the angry word and dis- 
ussing all differences of opin- 
on in a spirit of understanding 
nd good will, the factors which 
ake for disruption and strife, 
amily prayers, especially the 
amily rosary, and the enthrone- 
ment of the Sacred Heart in ev- 
try home and the practice of 
eceiving Holy Communion each 
bunday as a family unit. 

The meaning and purpose of 
ourtship must be explained. It 
s designed by God and nature to 
able young people to find con- 
yenial mates. Social mingling 
ff young people under whole- 
ome auspices should be pro- 
moted and encouraged; it aids 
them in acting naturally and 
n appraising members of the 
‘ther sex in a less romantic but 
more realistic manner. Pathetic 
indeed is the lot of the teen-ager 
whose teachers and parents ig- 
nore this divinely implanted hun- 
ver and never lift a finger to 
sist a youngster to meet con- 
yenial members of the opposite 

Believe it or not, as Rip- 
ley says, we have met grad- 


mates from Catholic eol- 
leges, both men and _  wo- 
men, who never had a single 


‘date,’ and who in consequence 
felt at a loss as to how to be at 
ease and talk naturally with 
those of the other gender. They 
were immensely handicapped and 
iad developed shy complexes 


which shot out as psychic scars 


of an emotionally starved adol- 
escence. We could not help but 
wonder if their parents and 
teachers had entirely forgotten 
the time when they too were 
young and reached out hungrily 
for a touch of sympathy, under- 
standing and love. 

The qualities to look for in a 
mate should be indicated. Here 
the importance of a common re- 
ligious faith should be stressed; 
we should set forth the Church’s 
ideal of a Catholic home where 
parents teach their children not 
only by precept but also by ex- 
ample. The Church’s legislation 
requires her members to find 
their life partners among those 
of their own faith because she 
knows from long and bitter ex- 
perience that mixed marriages 
not infrequently lead to indif- 
ference, loss of faith and the 
neglect of the religious educa- 
tion of the children. 

Furthermore the number of 
marriage failures is much great- 
er in the case of mixed marriag- 
es. We should not be content, 
however, merely to discourage 
mixed marriages but we—teach- 
ers, parents, pastors and people 
—should do everything within 
our power to promote wholesome 
Catholic acquaintance and 
friendship which lead to mar- 
riage. 

Here we have been notoriously 
weak. Our young people rightly 
complain that while they often 
hear warnings against mixed 
marriages, they seldom see any- 
thing done to assist them in 
achieving the Church’s ideal of 
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a Catholic marriage. Such has 
been the burden of letters which 
have come to us from all parts 
of the country over the last 
thirty years. We should like to 
place their appeal before their 
teachers and all the others 
charged with their guidance in 
order that constructive meas- 
ures may be taken to remedy a 
truly deplorable situation. 

The blind spot from which 
our social vision suffers is cost- 
ing us dearly in headaches, 
heartaches and in the mounting 
tide of mixed and bad marriag- 
es. Since 92.7% of men and 
93.5% of women marry, it fol- 
lows that if our young people 
are not enabled to make reason- 
ably abundant social acquain- 
tanceships among their own, 
they will marry others. 

There are two additional con- 
siderations which should prompt 
us to vigorous action. The first 
is this: Recent investigations as 
to where married people first 
met their partners show that the 
school outranks all other places. 
Thus in a study of 9081 mar- 
riages, Dr. Paul Popenoe found 
that more partners met by going 
to school than by any other way. 
Introduction by friends in the 
ordinary course of social life 
was second in importance, while 
meetings in the course of busi- 
ness ranked third. “The re- 
sults,” concludes Dr. Popenoe, 
“show that for educated people, 
the educational system is now 
the principal matrimonial agen- 
cy 


The results of his investiga- 


tion are summarized in the fo. 
lowing table: 
PLACE OF FIRST MEETING 
OF EDUCATED MARRIED 
COUPLES 


PLACE 
Educational System 2297 
Homes of friends 1656 
Business contacts 1143 
Church and church 

social organizations 927 
Propinquity 867 
Private recreation TAT 
Travel, vacation, 

resort 638 
Commercial recreation 345 
Miscellaneous 
Pick-ups 


9081 100.0 

The study shows likewise that 
marriages between schoolmates 
were far happier and more suc- 
cessful than the general aver- 
age. This was further corrobor- 
ated by an investigation conduct- 
ed by Rita S. Hall and published 
under the title, “Marriages Made 
in College.” This study shows 
that only one marriage in every 
75 contracted by young men and 
women attending the same col- 
lege ended in the divorce court 
in a period when one marriage 
in every five or six for the Unit- 
ed States as a whole was ending 
in divorce. 

The second consideration 
which should prompt us to spec- 
ial effort to promote acquaint- 
ance among Catholic young peo- 
ple is this: Most of the teachers 
in our Catholic secondary schools 
are religious vowed to celibacy. 
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It is only natural that we tend 
to reflect in our teaching the 
kind of training which we our- 
selves received. While excellent 
for those intending to enter the 
religious life, such training must 
obviously be considerably modi- 
fied to render it suitable, prac- 
tical and helpful for those plan- 
ning on the family life. 

The importance, beauty and 
holiness of the vocation of fath- 
erhood and motherhood must be 
stressed and specific instruction 
must be provided to enable them 
to make their marriages happy 
and successful. Though fre- 
quently ignored or passed over 
with a few glittering generali- 
ties, this subject is more import- 
ant than Latin, algebra or geo- 
metry and ranks alongside of 
religion itself. It should not be 
discussed in a vacuum but—at 
least in the upper years—against 
the background of the actual ex- 
perience of young people in 
mingling in a friendly manner 
with those of the opposite sex. 

Here we would like to quote 
from a letter recently received 
from a Catholic mother who 
states the case with admirable 
clearness and logic. “The prob- 
lem of finding a Catholic mate,” 
she writes, “which you discussed 
in a recent magazine article, is 
a problem to which many of us 
have given much thought. I my- 
self am married to a non-Catho- 
lic and often wish it were other- 
wise. But for the unmarried 
women it is not too late for 
them to locate a Catholic mate. 

“T believe a lot of this goes 


back to our Catholic high 
schools. That is where the prob- 
lem begins for we all know that 
habits formed in our early years 
carry through into later life. 
From my own experience, and I 
graduated from high school only 
in 1938, I know that such is the 
case. While we were in high 
school, we were forbidden to date 
—not in so many words, but any 
couple caught ‘going together’ 
were both expelled from school. 
And there were no joint social 
activities. As a result we turned 
to the non-Catholics. We attend- 
ed the dances, games and parties 
at the public school instead. 

“It is significant to note that 
from a class of 28, 14 boys and 
14 girls, the record stands as 
follows: 


GIRLS 


1—Nun 
1—Unmarried 
2—Married Catholics 
10—Married non-Cath- 
olies 
BOYS 
4—Unmarried 
3—Married Catholics 
7—Married non-Cath- 
olics 
“Seventeen mixed marriages 
and only five Catholic marriag- 
es! That isn’t a very good rec- 
ord for a class from a Catholic 
school, is it? I am glad to note, 
however, that at the present 
time, this same school has week- 
ly dances for the high school stu- 
dents and other activities to en- 
courage them to mix with Cath- 
olics. This is the first step to 
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promote Catholic marriages. 
Now I think it is time that an- 
other step be taken to keep them 
close to the Church after gradu- 
ation. Why can’t something be 
done for them?” 

In short, the work of strength- 
ening, stabilizing and spiritualiz- 
ing Catholic family life must be- 
gin in our schools. The lessons 


which our pupils learn in the 
school will be carried back into 
their homes and will exercise a 
wholesome influence there. 
Moreover, such pupils will have 


before them the ideal to which 
they will aspire as well as a 
knowledge of the practical de- 
tails which will enable them to 
make the homes which they will 
establish houses of God and gate- 
ways to heaven. They will be 
homes founded on the unshak- 
able rock of Christ’s teachings, 
homes of which we can truth- 
fully say: “And the rain fell, and 
the floods came, and the winds 
blew; and they beat upon that 
house, and it fell not; for it was 
founded on a rock.” 


Women in general have a far greater power of concentration 
than men. They can display a singleness of mind and purpose 
that enables them to carry through many an enterprise before 


which men would waver. 


They don’t, as men do, stop to weigh up the pros and cons 


of a project. 


When they don’t succeed they are naively sur- 


prised. This is because they persist in believing that the world 


is simple when it is complex. 


Women observe more closely and accurately than men, 


Introduce a woman to a strange man or to another woman, 
and though the interview may have lasted less than half a 
minute she will be able to describe to you afterwards colour of 
hair and eyes, complexion, teeth, height, weight, age and prob- 
able chest measurement. No details of apparel will have es- 
eaped her.—George Coulter in Ireland’s Saturday Night. 


42,107,000 Households 


The number of households in the U. S. has increased by 
about seven million since the 1940 census, this increase being the 
largest in the history of the country for a comparable period. 
Total was 42,107,000 households in April, 1949. 


According to statistics just published 86 percent of all 
marriages performed in Portugal in 1949 were Catholie. Only 
24 marriages of other religions were recorded. All the rest 
being civil weddings. 
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The Eternal Questioner 


Deserves an answer 


44K ARS. KELLEY, does that 
hatpin go all the way 
through your head?” 

It was Stretch—or Virginia as 
we’re trying to make ourselves 
call her—paying one of her semi- 
daily calls on the nextdoor neigh- 
bors. 

Mrs. Kelley demonstrated the 
workings of a hatpin, but before 
she had finished Virginia was 
off on another tangent: “Why 
are you going out in the car?” 

Mrs. Kelley explained that she 
and Mr. Kelley were going out 
for dinner. 

“Why?” Virginia wanted to 
know. “Did you forget how to 
cook?” 

By that time Mr. Kelley was 
ready to take the car out of the 
garage—taking Virginia along 
for her usual ride down the 
driveway. “Why do you drive 
so slow down the driveway?” she 
asked. 

“So we won’t get hit by an- 
other car,” Mr. Kelley said pa- 
tiently. “If we got hit by anoth- 
er car we might get killed.” 

“And then what would happen 
to us?” 

“Well, then we’d go to heaven, 
I guess.” 

“Why, don’t you wané to go to 
heaven, Mr. Kelley?” 


MARY TINLEY DALY: 


Mr. Kelley explained that he 
hoped for heaven as an ultimate 
but not an immediate destina- 
tion. Then, as he discharged his 
passenger at the foot of the 
driveway, he said, “Virginia, 
you’ve got the why-ams.” 

“Where'd I get the why-ams, 
Mr. Kelley?” she called as the 
car drove off and she trotted 
into the house. 

It’s a good name Mr. Kelley 
has for this particular phase— 
“the why-ams.” And Virginia’s 
lucky to have long-suffering 
friends like the Kelleys who have 
seen all seven of our offspring 
through this and many other 
stages! 

Funny how most children pass 
through certain general cycles 
of growth. Funny, too, how par- 
ents forget those phases from 
child to child; the destructive 
stage of the one-year-old; the 
negativism of the two-year-old 
when every suggestion, even 
agreeable ones, are met with a 
flat “no”; then the egocentric 
attitude of the three-year-old 
when the whole world revolves 
around the little person. 

Now that Virginia is four she 
is beginning to realize that there 
are things in the world not di- 
rectly connected with Virginia, 
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and that these things are inter- 
esting too. She wants to know 
the why of them. It’s the only 
way she can learn, of course, 
but the questions . . . incessant 
and sometimes so seemingly 
foolish! 

At any rate, we make an at- 
tempt at answering since it’s 
the only way we can give her 
a smattering background of the 
kind of information we want 
her to have: truth in its most 
elemental form. But the sub- 
jects! Astronomy, philosophy, 
sex, chemistry, psychology, cook- 
ing and history can be touched 
upon within a period of a few 
minutes, though luckily she is 
satisfied with the briefest of re- 
plies—making way for another 
question. 

After the Kelleys left for their 
drive Virginia played with the 
new puppies near our house and 
came home full of news—and 
why-ams. 

“Where’d Butch get her pup- 
pies?” 

“They came out of Butch.” 
“Do they go back in to sleep?” 
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“No. They sleep in their bed.” 
“When can they eat bones 
like Butch does?” 

“In a couple of weeks.” 

“Why can’t we eat bones?” 

“Because our teeth aren’t 
strong enough.” 

“Is Daddy strong enough to 
lift a house?” 

“Not a big house like this.” 

“Why does our house get dark 
at night?” 

“Because the sun goes down 
and we must use lights.” 

“Why doesn’t God leave the 
sun on all night?” 

Etc., etc., etc. as I sat down to 
the typewriter and rolled in a 
sheet of paper. Then: 

“Why do you roll the paper in 
like that.” 

- “So itll be flat and I can 
write on it.” 

“Why do you want to write 
on it?” 

Guess the only answer to that 
is to warn mothers of three- 
year-olds of what’s ahead of 
them, and to remind mothers of 
five-year-olds that the why-am 
stage in its most aggrevated 
form is nearly over! 


Men, Women And Marriage 


Your marriage stands a better-than-average chance of 


being successful if: 


Your courtship lasted between four and five years... . 
You are not an only child. ... You were married in a church. 
- . » You lived in the country during childhood. ... You are 


fond of your mother and father. 


marriage. 


. . The wife worked before 


. » » You don’t change your residence often... . 


The wife is a year or more older than the husband. 


—Dr. L. S. Cottrell. 
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George H. Streit 


A Short Story 


YESSIR, times have changed. 

Things ain’t what they used 
to be no more, like when I was a 
young feller. They ain’t even 
what they used to be ten years 
ago when I came to California 
to live with my daughter Ann, 
and her husband, Jim Pickett. 
That was after Maggie died, and 
I was all alone on the farm, 
and they wanted me to come out 
here and live with them. I drove 
out here all by myself all the 
way from Ohio, in old Jenny. 
She’s my model T. Bought her 
in ’27, and she’s still the run- 
nin’est car you ever saw. They 
don’t make cars like that today 
no more. 

Jim and Ann was poor in those 
days, they didn’t even have a car 
of their own, and Jenny came 
in mighty handy many a time to 
take the kids to school and to go 
shoppin’. But now we all live 
in a big house on Oak street, 
and out in the garage alongside 
of Jenny, there’s a ’48 sedan, 
and a new one comin’ soon, and 
Jim and Ann sometimes forget 
that the old things are best. 

You take Ann for instance, 
she’s as smart a gal as you could 
ever hope to see, she’s a regular 


chip off the old block, but some- 
times she gets the most darn 
fool ideas I ever heard of. 

Like last Friday morning... 
or let me see, was it Thursday? 
No, it was Friday, cause that’s 
the mornin’ I was readin’ about 
all this trouble in Europe, and 
thinkin’ if we only had Teddy 
in office now, he’d wave his big 
stick and all these here danged 
people would behave and like it. 
Well anyway, we was havin’ an- 
other cup of coffee after Jim 
and the kids was gone, and all 
of a sudden Ann turns to me and 
she says, 

“Daddy, don’t you think it’s 
about time to get rid of that 
old car?” 

“What old car?” I says. 

“Why, your old model T. 
no good any more.” 

“What do you mean, it’s no 
good? That car is in perfect 
condition. It’s as good as it 
ever was. It runs like a clock.” 

“Yes, but you never use it. 
All you ever do is go out in the 
garage and polish it and charge 
up the battery.” 

“T use it every month to go 
over and see Bill Riley, and I 
use it other times too.” 


It’s 
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“It looks like a cheesebox on 
wheels. Every time you get it 
out all the kids on the block 
laugh at you.” 

That made me mad, and I 
says, “Well, maybe it looks like 
a cheesebox on wheels, but at 
least I can sit up on the seat 
like a man, and not feel like 
I’m draggin’ my backside along 
the ground like you do in these 
new fangled cars.” 

“But we need the space, Dad- 
dy. The agency called up yes- 
terday and they said that our 
new car will be ready in a few 
days, and we can’t put three 
cars in a two car garage.” 

“Thought Jim was goin’ to 
trade in the ’48?” 

“He changed his mind. He’s 
going to use the new car to drive 
to work in, and we'll keep the 
’48 here so I can use it for 
shopping and you can have the 
use of it whenever you want it, 
so you won’t need your old one 
any more.” 

“Nothin’ doin’. I’m used to 
pushin’ a pedal when I want to 
go and I’m too old to learn 
these danged gearshifts,” I says, 
gettin’ up from the table. 

“Where are you going?” 

“T’m goin’ out and make sure 
Jenny’s OK.” 

“You’d better not go out now. 
It’s raining and cold.” 

She always picks on me like 
that, just as if I wasn’t a lot 
older and didn’t know a lot 
better than she does. Why, I 
used to work around the farm 
when it was ten below zero, long 
before she was born, and now 


she thinks I’m goin’ to catch 
my death of cold every time the 
sun goes behind a cloud. 

Well, I put on my jacket and 
ducked out through the rain to 
the garage. Jenny’s right front 
tire was a little low, so I pump. 
ed it up and then I got out the 
wax and polished up a few dull 
spots on her fenders. 

“Jenny,” I says to her, “it 
looks like we've outlived our 
usefulness around here and it’s 
time for us to be movin’ along. 
We’re no good to anybody any 
more.” 

She didn’t say anything, but 
I could see by the sad expression 
in her headlights that she kney. 
Maybe you think I’m crazy, may- 
be you think a car can’t have 
any feelings, but Jenny and | 
have been together for twenty- 
two years now, and we under: 
stand each other. 

Well sir, I dunno, but I think 
these winters are gettin’ worse 


every year, and pretty soon it® 


got to feelin’ awful cold and 
chilly out there in the garage, 
so I went back in the house. 
That was the day we had the 
big rain, that’s how I know it 
was Friday. It rained all mor 
in’ and after lunch it came dow 
even harder, and pretty soo 
Ann comes along, very meek like 
and says will I drive her dow 
to the market on account of it’ 
rainin’ so hard and Jim’s got 
their car today, and she has t 
get some stuff for dinner. So! 
says OK, and I went out ané 
warmed up Jenny, and pretty 
soon Ann comes runnin’ out all 
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dressed up in her raincoat and 
galoshes like she was goin’ to 
the North Pole. 

It was still comin’ down in 
buckets and there wasn’t many 
cars on the street. We passed 
a couple that was stuck on ac- 
count of gettin’ their wires wet, 
but Jenny went hummin’ right 
along. We didn’t have to go all 
the way downtown, because Ann 
generally gets her groceries at 
Baxter’s Market over near the 
high school. We bought a whole 
bunch of stuff at Baxter’s. It’s 
awful the prices they get for 
food nowadays. 

By the time we got through 
there, it was almost three o’clock 
and Ann thought we ought to 
go over to the high school and 
pick up the kids so they wouldn’t 
get wet on the way home, so we 
did that. They were just comin’ 
out when we got there. Did I 
tell you that Ann’s got two kids? 
One graduates from high school 
next month. Smart as a whip 
too. And let me tell you, they 
appreciate havin’ their grand- 
father pick them up when it’s 
rainin’. They’re not like that 
fresh Bill McDonald who lives 
across the street, and drives one 
of those noisy “hot rods” or 
whatever it is, and every time 
he sees me, he says, “Hey grand- 
pop, how’s your scrap iron?” or 
some other disrespectful remark. 
Believe me, when I was a boy, 
I wasn’t allowed to talk to my 
elders like that. 

Well, after we got home, it 
started rainin’ even harder. It 
just came down in buckets and 
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torrents. I ain’t seen so much 
water since the flood we had 
back east in ’18. I guess you 
know how Fairville is laid out. 
The business section is all down 
in the valley, and all the houses 
is built on the hills around it. 
Well, pretty soon Mrs. McDonald 
calls up from across the street 
and says there’s six and eight 
inches of water in the streets 
downtown and it’s still risin’ 
and the buses ain’t runnin’ and 
the streets is all filled with cars. 


Then after a while, Jim calls 
up and says he can’t get home 
on account of his car’s stuck 
on account of gettin’ water in 
the ignition, and he called the 
tow car from Chapman’s Garage, 
but they was already out tryin’ 
to help somebody else, and he 
didn’t know when or how he was 
goin’ to get home or get his 
car out of the middle of the 
street. So when I heard that, I 
says, 

“I’m goin’ down and get him.” 

And right away Ann says, 
“What can you do?” 

And I says, “I'll take Jenny 
and go down and tow him home.” 

Then she busts out laughin’ 
fit to kill, just like I said some- 
thin’ funny, and she says, 

“Don’t be silly, Daddy, the 
storm’s much worse now, you 
couldn’t go a block in it, and 
besides, anybody your age 
shouldn’t be out in this kind of 
weather.” 

So I says, “Is that so?” and 
I went in my closet and got out 
those old hip boots that Ann 
is always after me to throw out, 
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and I put them on, and my rain- 
coat and hat, and then I went 
out and got Jenny and Jim’s tow- 
rope and off I went. 


Well, the water was almost 
a foot deep when I got down- 
town, but I just went along slow, 
so as not to splash any water 
over the engine, and I didn’t 
have no trouble at all. In front 
of the insurance building, there 
was Jim’s car, and there was 
Jim standing in the water with 
the hood open and a rag in his 
hand, tryin’ to dry off the wires, 
and the way the rain was comin’ 
down, they was gettin’ wetter 
faster than he was dryin’ them. 
Well, he almost drops dead when 
he sees me, and I told him I was 
goin’ to tow him home, and he 
says, 

“You can’t pull this heavy car 
with yours.” 

“We'll see,” I says. 

Well, we fastened the rope and 
I started off, and I didn’t have 
no trouble at all. I took it real 
easy, about five miles an hour, 
and pretty soon we was out of 
the water. Then Jim tried to 
start his car, but she still would- 
n’t start, so I pulled him all the 
way home. 

There’s a little upgrade on the 
last block, and Jenny’s planetary 
is gettin’ pretty noisy in low, 
and her engine ain’t as quiet 
as she used to be either, so we 
must have made quite a com- 
motion cause everybody was 
lookin’ out of their windows to 
see what the noise was, and I 
guess everybody on the block 
saw Jenny towin’ Jim’s car home. 


After we got Jim’s car in the 
garage, we both went downtown 
again to see if there was any- 
body else we knew needed help, 
and sure enough, there was Mr. 
McDonald from across the street, 
with his brand new car that he 
just got the week before so 
we towed him home too, and 
everybody on the block came to 
their windows again to see Jen- 
ny towin’ Mr. McDonald’s new 
car. 

The next day was Saturday, 
and it was bright and warm and 
sunny and I got Jenny out of the 
garage to clean her up and get 
all the mud off of her, and pretty 
soon all the kids on the block 
came around, even that McDon- 
ald kid from across the street, 
who used to be so fresh, and 
they all wanted to see how Jen- 
ny’s engine was built. I showed 
them, and I showed them how 
everything was so high off the 
ground that it never would get 
any water in it unless it got to 
be about two feet deep, and they 
all thought that was wonderful, 
and they all said they was goin’ 
to get model T’s too when they 
grow up, so I guess kids now- 
adays ain’t so dumb after all. 

Well, there hasn’t been anoth- 
er word around here from Ann 
about when am I goin’ to get 
rid of that old car, or when am 
I goin’ to throw out those old 
hip boots that I never use. And 
yesterday I looked out in the 
yard, and there was Jim showin’ 
the contractor where he wanted 
the garage enlarged, so there'd 
be room for three cars. 
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Children’s Interests 


TH interests of children vary 

considerably at different age 
periods. Little can be said of 
the very young or pre-school 
children, except that there is 
great variety as between child 
and child, both in breadth and 
depth of interest. In the case 
of no young child is any interest 
really of profound depth. Where 
small children have many things 
to select from for play activity, 
one child may for many con- 
secutive periods stay with one 
particular apparatus, another 
may change practically every 
play period. No general rules 
apply. 

Definite facts are available on 
the interests of children of school 
age. Careful studies have been 
made regarding their interests 
in such fields as occupation study 
or reading, play, collecting, and 
the like. Occupational interests 
are numerous, are to a consider- 
able degree improbable and are 
largely inspirational in nature. 
School children show no reason- 
ing about such matters as wheth- 
er there is a future to a par- 
ticular occupation, or even 
whether they will have the op- 
portunity to enter upon it. 
Nevertheless, their interests 


grow gradually more practical. 


They vary with age periods 


Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B. 
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Thus, boys’ interests in becoming 
cow-boys dwindle noticeably 
between the ages of eight and 
fourteen, but in being aviators 
they remain much the same. 


A study of girls showed inter- 
est in becoming a moving picture 
actress dropped from 29 at the 
age of ten and a half years to 
three at seventeen and a half. 
The number interested in becom- 
ing stenographers and typists 
ranged from five at eight and a 
half years of age to thirty-two 
at sixteen and a half. Obviously 
youngsters are much more real- 
istic at sixteen and seventeen 
than at eight or ten. 


Studies made in different coun- 
tries regarding the educational 
interests of boys and girls show- 
ed a rather striking similarity 
in the preference that both ex- 
pressed for physical activity. 
The boys usually put manual 
training first, then domestic 
training. 

Various studies of children’s 
interests in reading place fiction 
first for both boys and girls. The 
types of fiction change with age. 
The boys change increasingly 
from animal and bird life and 
treasure hunts to books of ad- 
venture and mystery. Girls take 
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more and more to stories of 
home and school life and ro- 
mance. Boys read books about 
more varied subjects than girls 
do. They like science and his- 
tory. The more intelligent boys 
also delve into history, geogra- 
phy, travel, folk tales, poetry and 
drama. 

Most children like collecting. 
Apparently it is rooted in their 
acquisitive instinct. In the av- 
erage child this interest chiefly 
comes to the fore between the 
ages of seven and_ nineteen. 
Gifted children may start as 
early as four years. Perhaps 
interest in collecting lasts 


through life, but in many, if 
not most people, it eventually 
shows itself more in collecting 


money than anything else. 

What about the number of col- 
lections? This varies with chil- 
dren and with age. At seven 
years, two or three is the norm- 
al number; at ten years eight 
or nine; then downward again, 
resting at four or five at seven- 
teen years. 

There is no question that en- 
vironment exerts an influence on 
the kinds of collections individ- 
uals become interested in. Coun- 
try boys collect more biological 
specimens, both plant and an- 
imal and rock and minerals, than 
city boys. Age, sex, and intelli- 
gence also exert influence here. 
Girls rather than boys collect 
flowers, dolls, and buttons. Boys 
rather than girls collect marb- 
les, bird eggs, lizards and snakes. 
The greatest interests of chil- 
dren are play interests. Play 


interests are very necessary for 
a child. It is still true that all 
work and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy. Play interests can 
serve to develop a child physi- 
cally, mentally, socially, and even 
morally. They can also serve 
to attach him to his family, to 
make him loyal to his parents 
and home. 

Like other interests, play in- 
terests vary with the age period 
of children. No absolute lines 
of demarcation for these age 
periods can be drawn. But the 
five following are fairly distinct: 
1) babyhood—from birth to two 
years; 2) early childhood—two 
to six years; 3) late boyhood and 
girlhood—six to ten years; 4) 
the so-called gang age—ten to 
fourteen years; 5) adolescence. 
Certain features are more or less 
characteristic of each of these 
periods, and the types of play 
provided for children-may well 
be made to harmonize with these. 

The first two years of the 
child’s life are characterized by 
rapid physical growth and the 
development of important mus- 
cles, also the development of 
the senses, enabling him to taste, 
feel, handle objects, and his play 
should be in accord with this. 
It should provide opportunity 
for free physical activity and 
for absorption through the sen- 
ses (sound, taste, color, and the 
like). At this period there should 
be provision for the following: 
constructive play or making 
things; dramatic play or imita- 
tion or impersonation; for s0- 
cialized play or cooperative group 
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activities. At least the begin- 
nings of these developments 
show themselves in the first two 
years of life. 

All the foregoing types of play 
continue into the next period— 
two to six years. Often called 
the runabout age, the child at 
this time is about the nearest 
thing to perpetual motion yet 
discovered. Constructive types 
of play assume an increasing 
role of importance. Much more 
outstanding than heretofore is 
dramatic play. The child be- 
comes a great mimic. ‘‘Monkey 
sees, monkey does.” His imag- 
ination is boundless. A greater 
measure of socialized play de- 
velops. In fact, it is only from 
about the third year on that the 
little one gives real heed to other 
children and tries to cooperate in 
play with them. 

Particularly characteristic of 
the next period, six to ten years, 
is the fact that the child is very 
much an individualist, a sort of 
lone wolf. He is little interested 
in complicated games with other 
children, as, for instance, bask- 
etball or baseball. Types of play 
that fascinate him at this time 
are hoops, scooters, roller-skates. 
Tag may appeal to the youthful 
individualist, because he can be 
“it,” or make someone else “it.” 

The characteristic of the so- 
called gang age, extending from 
approximately ten to fourteen 
years of age, is indicated by the 
very term that is used to des- 
ignate it. It is the heyday of 
intimate cronies of one’s own 
age and sex, of cliques and gangs 


and pets. Striking social ten- 
dencies develop. Individualist 
aims die down. the good of the 
group becomes the supreme con- 
sideration. It is the age for 
scouting, for clubs, for team 
games. Among the other strik- 
ing features of this period is 
the fact that boys and girls de- 
finitely draw apart. Boys are 
proud of their masculinity and 
seldom admit girls to their 
games. 

The very contrary to the last 
mentioned characteristic shows 
itself in the period of adoles- 
cence. At about the age of four- 
teen or fifteen the attitude of the 
sexes toward each other begins 
to change rather radically. In- 
stead of being distant they now 
become much interested in each 
other. The gang breaks up. So- 
cial types of play and recrea- 
tion—singing, dancing, tennis, 
croquet, cards—come to the fore. 

Play and other interests bring 
the generations closely together 
within the family circle. Re- 
creation within the home makes 
for a happy association between 
parent and child, for wholesome 
comradeship that is inspiring 
and satisfying. It makes for 
loyalty to the family and its 
members. The inherent fun of 
games, with the laughter, good 
humor and joviality that accom- 
pany recreation create a whole- 
some atmosphere with the fam- 
ily. It dissipates tensions. It 
begets trust and loyalty. Par- 
ents may take themselves a bit 
too seriously with children. 

Parents may, of course, have 
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to unbend a little to get down 
in some reasonable measure to 
the children’s level. The least 
they can do is show an interest 
in their hobbies and play activi- 
ties. And there are many games 
—checkers, dominoes, cards, au- 
thors—parents and children can 
play together. A half hour of 
catch or tennis between dad and 
son may mean more than many 
hours of mere togetherness. 
Children also need the com- 
panionship of other children. 
Hence, parents should keep up 
contact with other families, 
thereby making possible their 
companionship with other chil- 
dren. Not only will this help 
to provide a needed social life, 
but it will also assure a thorough 


acquaintanceship with a reason- 
able number of young people 
from whom they may eventually 
select a life partner. 

The importance of interests 
in the life of the child can hard- 
ly be overstated. In the case of 
the preschool child parents may 
well look upon them as hardly 
a less important form or medium 
of learning than is the formal 
training of the school system 
in the care of the school child. 
And for the latter, too — the 
school age child—interests are 
highly important factors in his 
training and development. Nor 
are they by any means valueless 
for adults. Indeed, many are a 
great medium for enriching the 
lives of all. 


Apt Description 


I was taking four or five of my twelfth-grade- Negro 
girls to the Nurses’ graduation ceremonies of a nearby hos- 


pital. They were much impressed by the services, but what 
impressed them most, it seemed, was the nurses’ all-white 
uniforms. I was interested in their reactions, because several 
of them had expressed a desire to enter nursing. The two 
walking in front of me were deeply engaged in conversation. 
I heard one say, 

“You goin’ be a Nurse?” 

The other rolled her eyes expressively and replied em- 
phatically, “No sir, not me! Do you think I want to look like 
a fly in a bowl of milk?”—Margaret E. Schoeverling. 

The trouble with too many parents is that they are not 
on spanking terms with their offspring.—T. J. McInerney. 


Because of the high cost of living, dinner time now, in a 


great many homes, is whenever the company leaves.—Atchison 
Globe. 
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If you had to decide, 


Whom Would YOU Spank? 


ALBERTA SCHUMACHER 


OTHER’S and father’s bed- 
room had become a place to 
walk in stealthily, even though 
thirteen-year-old Steve had been 
accustomed to run noisily into it 
for pillow fights with father and 
companionship with both par- 
ents. 

The shades were drawn on a 
hot afternoon. Mother was out 
in the backyard talking across 
the fence to “that nosey Mrs. 
Winters” from next door. Steve 
knew from past experiences that 
his mother wouldn’t be likely to 
get away from Mrs. Winters for 
some time, at least not in the 
middle of the afternoon when 
she hadn’t anything in particular 
to do. Mrs. Winters was long 
winded. Mother had said so 
herself. ‘‘Never tell her any- 
thing you don’t want the whole 
neighborhood to know!” That’s 
what mother always said. 

Steve’s heart was beating fast 
as he entered the familiar room 
that had suddenly become a place 
of adventure. His eyes became 
accustomed to the semi-darkness 
caused by the drawn shades. 
“Drawn shades make a room 
cool.” Steve had heard his 
—, say that often enough, 
00. 


He looked at the dresser. “It” 
wasn’t there. He opened the clos- 
et door slowly. There were “sev- 
eral” on the top shelf, but he 
couldn’t quite reach. His moth- 
er always had complained about 
that shelf being too high. If 
he just had something on which 
to stand ... he wanted to work 
fast before his mother broke 
away from Mrs. Winters. 

He spied the little chair in 
front of mother’s dressing table, 
the one she bought at the sale. 
“A silly thing,” his father had 
called it, but his mother had it 
all “prettied up” with a hand- 
embroidered seat. Steve looked 
down at his sneakers. He was 
smart enough not to put them 
on that old rose seat. 

He hurried out to the living 
room to get a newspaper, and 
then hurried back. He placed 
the newspaper carefully on the 
chair and moved the chair over 
in front of the closet. Quickly 
now, he thought, before mother 
comes... 

He was a strapping big heal- 
thy boy, a little over-weight for 
his years, taking after his fath- 
er’s side of the family. He 
weighed a good 120 pounds at 
thirteen, even though he wasn’t 
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real tall, and that was eighteen 
pounds more than his mother 
weighed. He stepped up on the 
“silly” chair, and grabbed “it” 
from the shelf. C-r-rack! went 
the fragile seat of the chair. 
Steve leaped to the floor at the 
first warning sound, fearful of 
the harm done. 

“My chair! My precious an- 
tique chair!” 

Steve looked up with a sick 
feeling in the pit of his stom- 
ach. His mother was standing 
in the doorway. How long had 
she been there? He thrust “it” 
behind him. His mother was so 
concerned over the damage done 
to the chair — maybe she 


wouldn’t notice “it.” 
“Dad says it’s just a silly old 


chair,” he began defensively. 

“You and your father!” she 
stormed. “Neither of you have 
any appreciation for the finer 
things. Always making fun of 
what I buy at auctions when 
everyone else knows I pick up 
perfectly priceless pieces for a 
little or nothing!” 

Steve started to back toward 
the door. “I--I’m sorry, mother,” 
he said contritely. He got as 
far as the bed, and she still had 
not looked away from the chair. 
Now if he could just make it 
to the door without her seeing 

“Ruined! Just ruined! Oh, you 
should have known that chair 
would never support your weight 
standing on it like that!” 

Steve backed quickly past the 
bed. He wasn’t far from the 
door now. Then crash! went 


the crystal bottle he accidentally 
knocked from his mother’s dress- 
ing table. Just as he instinctively 
reached for it his mother de- 
scended on him, and this time 
she saw the “it” he was holding 
behind his back before her at- 
tention was all given to the brok- 
en bottle. 


“So!” she said in a horrified 
voice. “I wondered what you 
were doing up on that chair! 
You were after that filthy book 
I caught you with this morning. 
I told you never to touch it 
again. You had no business with 
a book that belongs to your fath- 
er. He hid that book in the clos- 
et on purpose after I told him 
about your having it, so you 
wouldn’t get your hands on it 
again. What kind of a boy are 
you anyway?” 


In the house next door with 
the open bedroom window a 
scant three feet from the open 
bedroom window of Steve’s home 
Mrs. Winters, who had been list- 
ening intently, said sharply un- 
der her breath, “Humph! If I 
were she I’d tell the boy’s father 
a thing or two for bringing 
trashy reading into the house 
in the first place. The child is 
only curious. The father is old 
enough to know better. Her and 
her old antiques—she better con- 
centrate on some new notions 
about bringing up boys, I’d say! 
Some good Catholic magazines 
for the whole family, put where 
the whole family -can get at 
them, would have eliminated this 
trouble.” 
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In the meantime, Steve’s 
mother had snatched the forbid- 
den book from his hand and told 
him to go into the back yard and 
stay out of her sight because 
she had no time for such a 
“nasty” boy, and his father 
would deal with him when he 
eame home! 

I'll have to find a better hid- 
ing place for father’s reading 
material, she thought to her- 
self. Now, if I could just pick 
up one of those old benches with 
the top that opens to reveal a 
hidden compartment inside... 


I could remove the paint or var- 
nish and give it a good waxing 
and rubbing. . . 

She had forgotten Steve in 
her new enthusiasm, but out in 
the backyard a little tremor of 
fear of what his father would 
do to punish him ran through 
the boy. This was almost im- 
mediately replaced by the thrill 
of adventure. Where would she 
put the book next? Maybe to- 
morrow when she went to the 
grocery he could take a good 
look. Boy! That must be some 
book! 


Heart To Heart Talks 
with Children 


Sister M. Marcellita Schoenle, 


0.S.F. 


WE all know why some boys 

and girls dread to see the 
August calendar sheet torn off 
leaving September to glare at 


them in red letters. Yes, Sep- 
tember spells school for thou- 
sands of school-age youngsters 
all over the country. Not all of 
us welcome another ten months 
of harder books, longer lessons 
and more study. But, then, that’s 
life for boys and girls in their 
youth and we can’t even when 
young look for Heaven on earth 


and all vacation and no school 
would for most children seem 
just that—Heaven on earth. 
Just for fun during the sum- 
mer I asked a number of boys 
and girls how they thought they 
would like going back to school 
after vacation. I was surprised 
to find so many of them looking 
forward with pleasure to the 
start of the school year. But 
maybe I shouldn’t have been sur- 
prised after all. Today our 
Catholic schools are very pleas- 
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ant places. Many boys and girls 
look forward to the coming year 
with its various activities such 
as the sport’s program. There 
is something fascinating about 
new books, a different classroom, 
perhaps a few new pupils and 
sometimes a new teacher. The 
peppy and eager look on stu- 
dent’s faces the first day of 
school makes every teacher truly 
happy and hopeful that this en- 
thusiasm will remain sky-high 
all during the coming year. 


Do you know what the word 
“enthusiasm” means? Mr. Web- 
ster says that it is a strong 
interest, an intense zeal. We say 
that cheer leaders show enthusi- 
asm for their team or the class 
is enthusiastic about their mis- 
sion stamp contest. In your 
way of speaking when we use 


the expression full of “vim, vig- 
or, and vitality” we usually mean 
full of enthusiasm. 


During the coming football 


season, much enthusiasm shall 
be shown by millions of foot- 
ball fans. The radio’s most popu- 
lar programs will be the football 
games. They shall be given 
preference to every other pro- 
gram on television. Everyone is 
expected to bear with the fam- 
ily’s fans and listen at full blast 
to every game every day of ev- 
ery football season. And the 
score isn’t forgotten with the 
turn of the dial. It’s football 
for all three meals and even 
sandwitched in snacks. 


Two summers ago there were 
eighteen men in a speech class 
of which I was a member. Foot- 
ball and basebal!, college and pro- 


fessional, were chosen as topics 
for speeches much more fre- 
quently than any of the other 
thousands of things that exists 
in this world to talk about. So, 
when we are interested in some- 
thing so much so that it takes 
up practically all the room in 
our minds, that, boys and girls, 
is what we call enthusiasm. 


Wouldn’t it be wonderful if 
pupils enjoyed this kind of en- 
thusiasm in their school work 
all year long? The_ students 
would truly be starry bright and 
the teacher would be the hap- 
piest person this side of Heav- 
en. Teachers realize that en- 
thusiasm is the mother of at- 
tention and learning simply can- 
not take place without attention. 


The years spent in an ele- 
mentary school are most im- 
portant. It is during these years 
that the fundamentals of knowl- 
edge are taught. If you lack 
interest, refuse to do the re- 
quired amount of school work 
and fail your subjects during 
your first years of school, you 
can bank on having trouble with 
your classes during your High 
School years. All children are 
intelligent enough to be able to 
see through this kind of reason- 
ing. 

So, at the beginning of a 
brand new school term, make the 
resolution to be interested, en- 
thusiastic in your subjects, es- 
pecially religion. It is because 
of our religion that Catholic 
boys and girls attend a Catholic 
school. Show that you are proud 
and happy to be a Catholic by 
studying your religion well and 
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by living it twenty-four hours 
every day. 

Some children have difficulty 
with their studies. One of the 
best remedies is prayer. Some- 
times we forget to turn to God 
when we find things hard but 
that’s really the thing to do. 
Our Heavenly Father has heard 
the prayers of millions of oth- 
er along this line and there isn’t 
any reason why he shouldn’t 
hear yours. 

When St. Thomas Aquinas 
was a boy, his lessons in school 
were hard for him though he 
liked school very much. He 
studied every night but the next 
day in school he would forget 
what he studied the night before. 
The children called him a “Dumb 
Ox.” St. Thomas prayed very 
hard for help in his lessons. 

One day the boys decided to 
play a trick on Thomas. They 
said, “Thomas, come out and see 
the cow jumping over the 
moon.” When Thomas came out, 
of course, there was no cow to 
be seen. The children laughed 
and laughed because’ they 
thought they had played a funny 
trick. Thomas was sad because 
they told a lie. He said, “I 
would rather see a cow jumping 
over the moon than hear you 
tell a lie.” 

Because St. Thomas loved God 
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so much and worked so hard to 
learn his lessons, God taught 
him everything he should know. 
Soon he was smarter than any 
other child in school. 

When Thomas grew older he 
wrote many books about God. 
One day when he was talking to 
Jesus on the Cross, Jesus came 
to life and put His arm around 
Thomas. He said, “Thomas, you 
have written so many beautiful 
things to make people love Me, 
tell Me what I can do for you.” 
Thomas looked at our Lord with 
a very happy smile and said, 
“Give me only more of your 
love.” 

St. Thomas became a very 
learned doctor of the Church. 
He is the patron of Catholic uni- 
versities, colleges, and schools. 

Follow the example of St. 
Thomas Aquinas when the in- 
terest in your school work lags. 
Pray to God in a real fervent 
way and He shall favor you just 
as he did St. Thomas. 

Acknowledge St. Thomas 
Aquinas as your patron by ask- 
ing him to intercede for you 
during the coming new school 
year of 1950. 

May God bless you and the 
Blessed Mother accompany you 
every day on your way to and 
from school. 


acre plantation. 


try.—T. J. McInerney. 


When Mrs. Mary Russell Swain, of Norwood, Ga., was 
widowed two years ago, she had 50 cents in cash and an 825- 
She had courage enough to invest $7,000 of 
borrowed money in machinery to work the plantation and now 
owns one of the most thriving farms in her part of the coun- 
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Sanctification Through Marriage 


For husband, wife 
and children 


[N the writings of St. Paul we 

find repeated reference to 
Christian marriage. For in- 
stance there are his words re- 
garding it found in his Epistle 
to the Ephesians, Chapter 21. 
“Husbands, love your wives, just 
as Christ also loved the Church, 
and delivered Himself up for 
her, that He might sanctify 
her.” 

“That He might sanctify her” 
—this is why Christ delivered 
Himself up for her on the Cross. 
And here we have too the 
great power given in Christian 
marriage to husband and wife 
and even more so to father and 
mother—the power to sanctify. 
Through the special grace given 
to them in the Sacrament of 
Matrimony, the husband has the 
supernatural power to sanctify 
his wife, and the wife has the 
supernatural power to sanctify 
her husband. 

Father and mother together 
have the very special power to 
sanctify their children—to make 
them holy. It is this power that 
gives them such a high vocation 
and gives them such a great 
work to accomplish. Like the 
priest or the missionary they 
are responsible for special souls 
entrusted to them by God. 


Walter Bedard, O.F.M, 


A priest goes out to Afric 
and takes charge of a nativ 


hospital has the sick to look 
after—those are the souls er 
trusted to her by God. They are 
the ones she has to sanctify. 4 
pastor is appointed to a parish— 
those are the souls he has ty 
sanctify. And he does it through 
the power he received in the Sa 
crament of Holy Orders. But fa 
ther and mother have each 
other and their children to sanc- 
tify. The family is their mission 
field, the home is their parish. 
They are the priests of the 
family. They are the Apostles 
sent to their children. They 
make holy the souls given them 
—not through the Sacrament of 
Holy Orders, but through an- 
other Sacrament, the Sacrament 
of Matrimony. 

Christ sanctified the Church 
and all her children when He de 
livered Himself up for her ani 
offered up the Sacrifice of His 
Body and Blood on the Cross. In 
the same way, fathers and m0- 
thers sanctify their home 
through sacrifice, through carry: 
ing the daily cross of labor and 
worry and hardship and family 
suffering of all kind. 


village—those are the souls he 
has to sanctify. A sister in 


We Took A Child from the Home 


ADELAIDE TRACY 


|N spite of the warnings of 

relatives and friends that we 
would “‘be sorry,’” we took Julie, 
a little girl from the nearby 
Catholic Home, as our guest for 
the summer. And my husband 
and I are agreed that nothing 
in recent years has given us so 
much satisfaction. 


Nancy, our nine-year-old, 
seemed a lost soul after school 
closed. Grandma was worn thin 
playing with her. 

Often before Julie’s arrival, 
when Nancy’s exuberance made 
discipline necessary, she would 
say, “If only I had a little sister 
to play with, Mama.” For some 
unknown reason that has been 
impossible. One day I said to 
Ralph, “Mightn’t it be a good 
idea to take a little girl from 
the Home?” A few days later 
he surprised me by saying my 
idea was worth a try. 

I was very happy. Besides 
being a playmate, another little 
girl would be a good influence 
on Nancy. Not that she is a 
problem child. Perish the 
thought! But being an only 
child she had never learned to 
give and take, or how to lose 
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at any of her childish games. A 
playmate who would not be able 
to “go home mad” when Nancy 
became petulant might be an ex- 
cellent help to our daughter. 

I called the Home and stated 
my case. I was informed that 
a social worker would call on me. 
I was left with the impression 
that several days would elapse 
before her visit. 


The day after my telephone 
call was Ralph’s day off. It was 
one o’clock before he was off on 
some errand with Nancy. Then I 
commenced my usual morning 
routine. I had just tackled the 
dishes when the telephone rang. 
The social worker was at the 
railroad station. I directed her 
to our house while trying to 
figure out how I could put eleven 
rooms in order in fifteen min- 
utes. To make matters worse, I 
had just put my hair up in pin- 
curls. I was as nervous as a cat. 
On any other day, my house 
would be spotless by noon. 

In the fifteen minutes, I did 
little but dust off the coffee table 
and comb my hair. Then Miss 
Turner was at the door. When 
I explained that she certainly 
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had caught me at my worst she 
laughed goodnaturedly. I had a 
suspicion then that her unex- 
pected arrival was intentional. 

I tried to relax while we talked 
generalities in the living-room. 
Miss Turner chose a chair where 
she could see the reception-hall, 
library, and dining room without 
seeming to be inspecting any- 
thing. After a few minutes she 
said, “You have a_ beautiful 
house, Mrs. Tracy. In fact we 
seldom have an opportunity to 
place one of our children in such 
a nice home.” 

I was pleased, and also re- 
lieved to know that the tempo- 
rary disorder did not seem 
serious to her. 

Miss Turner went on, “Sister 
Cyril suggested a little girl 
who would benefit greatly by a 
vacation in a roomy house in a 
quiet neighborhood.” 

“What is she like?” I asked. 

“She is the child of problem 
parents, and is just recovering 
from a serious illness,” Miss 
Turner explained. “She has a 
lovable disposition and is very 
obedient. She is just about your 
daughter’s age, too. Do you 
think you could take her?” 

Could I! I could hardly keep 
back the tears at the thought 
of a sick little girl with no 
mother to love and coddle her. 
Besides she was just the sort of 
child Ralph had in mind. Being 
delicate she would not be able 
to run around too much. There- 
fore Nancy would be tempted 
to sit quietly for several min- 
utes at a time, a suggestion of 


our family doctor which up to 
this time I had not been able 
to put into practice. 

When I said that Julie sounded 
like the child we wanted for the 
summer, Miss Turner gave me 
an application to be signed by 
our pastor. The following day 
I went to get Julie. 

Nancy was thrilled. “This is 
just like having a really, truly 
sister, isn’t it, Mama?” she 
asked over and over. An eminent 
psychologist once said that in 
his opinion there was nothing in 
the world so pitiful as a lonely 
child. And Nancy, through no 
fault of hers or ours, and in 
spite of the advantages we 
could give her, was a_ lonely 
child. 

Ralph and I are sitting in the 
library now, looking out on the 
front porch where Nancy and 
Julie are playing together like 
old friends. After two months 
of constant companionship they 
quarrel and “make up” just like 
“really, truly” sisters. Not once 
since Julie’s arrival have I heard 
Nancy’s favorite lament, “What 
shall I do now, Mama?” The 
days are not long enough for 
her. When bedtime comes there 
are always three or four un- 
finished projects which she re- 
luctantly puts aside for another 
day. 

At first Nancy pouted when 
Ralph or I decided an argument 
in favor of Julie. But she is 
learning how to give and take, 
how to share, and most impor- 
tant of all how to lose a game 
graciously. 
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There is a difference in Julie, 
too. Her face has filled out. She 
has acquired a beautiful tan 
from frequent swimming trips. 
Best of all, she has lost what 
Ralph called her “institutional 
look.” 


Of course, taking a child from 
a Home has its drawbacks. Be- 
fore Julie came I could leave 
Nancy in Grandma’s care and 
go off for a day’s shopping. Now 
I am tied down. Two children 
would be too much responsibility 
for Gram. Strange as it may 
seem, I love it. 

One thought haunted me. 
Would Julie be unhappy when 
she returned to the Home? I 
confided this worry to Miss 
Turner. “It is hard for people 
to believe,” she said, “but most 
of our children like to come back 
to us after a summer vacation.” 

I recall that when I was a 
small girl my mother came home 
almost every summer with a 
youngster in tow. In those days 
the Home was so overcrowded 
that the children were forced 
to go to families for the sum- 
mer. Now they don’t have to go 
unless they want to. The Sisters, 
being students of psychology and 
sociology, are better equipped to 
understand each individual child. 
They realize that if a child goes 
to a family against its will, nine 
times out of ten the vacation 
will do no good. 

I have yet to face the day of 
separation from Julie. Nancy is 
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better prepared than I. From 
the first she was resigned to the 
fact that Julie would not be 
with her when school opened. 
Soon Nancy will renew her 
acquaintance with her school- 
mates of last year, and perhaps 
Julie will be forgotten. 

But Ralph and I are going to 
miss her terribly. When Ralph 
agreed to take a child, one of 
the stipulations was that I 
would not allow my heart to 


break when the time came for . 


her to go back to the Home. I 
promised willingly, but I am 
afraid it is not going to be easy 
for me to hide my hurt when 
I tuck Nancy in at night and 
find only an empty bed in the 
next room. Breakfast will be 
difficult when I shall have to 
make no decision as to which 
little girl is to sit by the win- 
dow. There will be a feeling of 
emptiness when there is only 
one set of teeth and one pair of 
hands to be inspected, and one 
bath to be supervised. But in 
spite of my sorrow at losing her, 
I am glad we took Julie. And 
next summer cannot come soon 
enough for me. 

If there is any question of 
thanks at the end of this sum- 
mer, it is we who are grateful 
to Julie for what she has done 
for Nancy, and for the abun- 
dance of blessings we have en- 
joyed because of the presence in 
our home of one of Christ’s 
“least ones.” 


No matter how crowded the summer resort front porch 


may be there’s always room for one bore.—T. J. McInerney. 
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FAMILY RETREATS: The Holy 
Year is proving a banner year 
for the Family Retreat Move- 
ment. Pastors are in large num- 
bers coming to see in this brief 
spiritual refresher for husbands 
and wives an effective answer to 
the threat of secularism in fam- 
ily life and also an effective 
means of lifting the Christian 
family life of the day to higher 
heights. Particularly is it prov- 
ing to be a happy medium for re- 
newing the practice of the Chris- 
tian virtues in the home, for giv- 
ing husbands and wives a re- 
newed appreciation of the pro- 
found dignity of matrimony, and 
for reintroducing into the family 
circle the simple religious prac- 
tices which in the past caused 
Christian family life to blossom 
forth into such full bloom. 


Perhaps the record for the 
Holy Year so far has been set 
by the Archdiocese of St. Paul. 
The Rev. Richard T. Doherty, di- 
rector of the Family Life Bureau 
there, states that 27 retreats 
have been given and that 729 
couples or 1,458 individuals were 
in attendance. 

The Family Retreat is also ex- 
tending to other countries. The 
Rev. Lawrence O’Neill, pastor of 
St. Lawrence Church in Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, reports several in 
his own parish since the begin- 
ning of the year and one at the 


Cathedral parish of the Archdi- 
ocese. They have also extended 
into the Carribean. Just a month 
ago the first one was announced 
for England. It was sponsored 
by the Catholic Marriages Ad- 
visory Council of London. 


Somewhat novel was a Family 
Retreat conducted on an inter- 
racial basis at Xavier Univer- 
sity, New Orleans, early in the 
year. 


FAMILY ACTIVITIES: Catholic 
activities in behalf of the family 
developed in this country over 
the past few decades have at- 
tracted the attention of people in 
many countries. The Family Life 
Bureau, where the activities cen- 
ter, reports a constant growth of 
correspondence with individuals 
and organizations in all parts of 
the world. Samples of recent con- 
tact are the following: The Chris- 
tus Rex Sociological Society, 
Dublin; The Catholic Marriage 
Advisory Council, London; La- 
Famigilia Italiana, Rome; a mar- 
riage counselor in Tel Aviv; the 
rector of a seminary in Austral- 
ia; a professor at Tokyo Univer- 
sity; pastors in Spain, in the 
Phillipines, and in Trinidad, 
British West Indies; officials of 
The International Union of Fam- 
ily Organizations, Paris, of the 
International Union of Catholic 
Women’s Leagues, The Hague, 
and of the International Com- 
mission on Parent Education, 
Brussels. In some __ instances 
specific items of information are 
wanted by these individuals or 
groups, in other instances the 
major or sole interest is in our 
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atholic literature of marriage 
nnd the family. 


HELP OF THE SCHOOLS: A de- 
lopment of the present year in- 
ofar as the Catholic schools are 
oncerned, that promises to bene- 
t family life, is the establish- 
ent of institutes of the family 
or teaching Sisters during the 
ummer months at motherhouses 
of religious orders or at colleges 
pr other institutions conducted 
y them. In some cases several 
undred teaching sisters were 
yeached by individual institutes. 
Indoubtedly the number of 
hese institutes will grow rapid- 
jy. They should prove very bene- 
ficial to our family life both by 

information to the 


of the family, thereby developing 
in them a family mentality. 


FAMILY PRACTICES: The past 
year or so has witnessed a note- 
worthy growth of interest in the 
restoration of religious practices 
and devotions of the past in the 
home. Perhaps particularly de- 
serving of mention are: The par- 
ental blessing; the enthronement 
of the Sacred Heart in the home; 
the use of a variety of sacramen- 
tals particularly adapted to the 
‘family; family prayers and de- 
votions in common. Contributing 
to this wholesome and promising 
development are the following: 
articles and addresses on the sac- 
ramentals; family retreats; de- 
scriptions of the religious home 


practices of Catholic peoples of 
various nationalities; a renewed 
interest in the liturgy. 


HoLty FAMILY GUILDS: The 
“Mr. and Mrs. Apostolate” has 
shown a very appreciable growth. 
One excellent example of this is 
found in the Holy Family Guilds 
of the San Antonio Archdiocese. 
They are very simple. Any group 
of from five to twelve married 
couples, at least one party of 
which must be Catholic, can 
form a Guild. The units are in- 
tentionally kept small so that 
meetings can be held in homes. 
Each group seeks out the servic- 
es of a priest who acts as the 
spiritual moderator. Members 
meet twice each month, always 
rotating the “host” home. One 
meeting is devoted to necessary 
business transactions, to direc- 
tions from the general associa- 
tion that federates the various 
units, and to discussions of trop- 
ics pertaining to the family. The 
second meeting is strictly social 
in nature, and usually within the 
home of the host couple. 

As a city-wide federation all 
the Guilds collaborate from time 
to time in sponsoring programs, 
such as marriage forums or fam- 
ily life conferences or institutes. 

WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE: 
Several White House Conferenc- 
es on Children have been held 
over the past decades. Another 
is in preparation for the end of 
this year. This one is to be 
known as the Mid-Century White 
House Conference on Children 
and Youth. It should not be diffi- 
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onnection with branches that 
hey teach and by focusing their 
attention on the values and needs 
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cult for anyone to get informa- 
tion regarding the Conference as 
it developes. It might be well to 
note that this year’s Conference 
will differ in two respects from 
those that have gone before; it 
will not only extend to “chil- 
dren” but also to “youth”; it will 
deal among other things with the 
emotional and spiritual develop- 
ment of the child. Frankly, the 
latter fact deserves the most 
careful attention. Strange things 
are taught in the field of the 
emotions by some in our day. 
And insofar as the spiritual is 
cencerned, that is primarily 
within the realm of the Church 
and not of the government of 
secular agency or institution. 

WOMEN’S COUNCILS ACTIVE: 


There are practically no Dioces- 
an Councils of Catholic Women 


that do not devote at least som 
attention to the family activity 
programs. Some of them have 
very broad and thorough-going 
programs. The Chicago Archdi- 
ocesan Council is an example in 
point. Here are some of the 
things that it does; it prepare 
for circulation among its men- 
bers a list of recommended pan- 
phlets on family life; it sponsors 
lectures on marriage and _ the 
family; it sends out material on 
the family to parish Bulletins; it 
includes discussions on family 
topics in its meetings; it organ- 
izes parent education clubs; it 
promotes a Decency Crusade, 
Such a varied program is certain 
to produce a family conscious- 
ness or mentality and to leave its 
imprint on the family life of 
large numbers of members. 


Lost And Glad Of It 


A group of professional welfare workers, making a not-too- 
penetrating tour of a backwoods region in the South, were forced 
by the breakdown of one of their cars to stop overnight in a 
particularly unrepossessing settlement. 

After a sleepless night in one of the ramshackle huts made 
available to them and a breakfast served outdoors picnic- 
fashion, the group embarked with not too much enthusiasm on 
an inspection tour of the little community. 

In the course of the tour, one of the visitors, unable to 
conceal her annoyance at the inconveniences to which she and 
her party had been subjected, remarked caustically to their 


native “guide”: 


“You certainly are lost to civilization here!” 


“Bein’ lost doesn’t bother us,” replied the native, evenly. 
“What we’re afeared of is bein’ found.”—T. J. McInerney. 
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